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A SELLER SOLD. 


8 very Jew-dish-us management to out- 
of our ready-made clothing Israelites; 
a half-seas over nautical “ex-navy ”’ sold 
raternity the other day, is worth remem- 
k came cruising down South street, about 
ns ahead of three jolly shipmates, and 
imes in going a square he would get laid 
brought to with a round turn by some 
who would hang to him like a barnacle, 
pon his coming in and “puying some- 
”” At last Jack came to the conclusion 
thing cheap. 
—come right ins, Shack, and puys some- 
” persisted Aaron Ahashueras, who had 
fack’s starboard flipper, and was tugging 
sden. “Come right ins, mine goot fel- 
you sheep.” 
jitted himself to be towed into port, and 
pmates drifted in after him. 
at you salls puys, Shack? I sells bery 


ine black pantaloons, shipmate?” 

ere is fine plack pants, more fine as any 
alelphia has cot, and more sheep, too.” 
‘h fur these, shipmate?” Jack held up 
really tine, genteel pair of black cassi- 


you that pants for eleven tollar, Shack. 
ut then you comes here in again other 


shipmate.” And Jack made a motion 
its aside. 

hey fits. You dries ’em on, Shack. I 
charge for dat.” 

thing for the trying, eh?” 

othing sharge. You dries so moosh as 
shall sharge you nix.” 

ipped the pantaloons, and found them 
the chalk. 

shipmate; might fit a trifle better, but 
‘ll try ’em a voyage or two, anyhow. 
liah. Heave ahead, shipmates!” And 
tad down stream again in his new 
al. 

watched Jack until he sailed out of 
. corner, and then muttered: 

I specs I sells mineselfs sheep that 
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THEY TOOK HIM. 


i from the rural districts recently ac- 
§ son—a delicate youth of about two 
ls—to the Portsmouth Navy Yard, to 
a job of work, the boy having served 
r more in the army, and therefore was 
eference over those who have been 
hting “at home.” The father accord- 
d himself to the proper authorities, 
wing dialogue ensued: 

n do you present, sir?” 





oung man been in the army, or else- 

lis country?” 

d he’s a big fighter, tew. He killed 
came across, licked any quantity of 

nl when he got home he licked me, 

, and all the young ones. If he don’t 

nobody never did!” 

s to add that the “fitin man” was 
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ARD ON CRINOLINE. 


chap,” who recently visited San Fran- 
st time, gives his views of the ladies in 
omewhars in every circumference of 
t that wriggles along Montgomery 
allers a wuman, i s’pose; but how 
oiler is filled in with meat, and how 
mn, the mere spectator dun no. A fel- 
e, and tinds, when it cums to the pint, 
hin in his arms but a reg'lar anatomy. 
y deseevers, wot's to be said of the 
esses for 1 hundred and torty weight, 
ly as much fat on her as would grease 
the aparient plumpness consisting of 
lebone.” 





A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 

in recently having succeeded, after 

n, in getting a kiss out of a girl, went 
One of her acquaintances met her, 





vhn says that you let him kiss you.” 
said Sally, “1 did let him after he 
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an hour, but it wasa tight squeeze, 










laimed the other, “he did not men- 
nly spoke of the kiss, but did not say 
the squeeze.” 
: as — 

A READY REPLY. 

uliest replies we ever heard was made 
borer. A gentleman travelling on 
wn cast,” came upon an Irishman 
z in a most barren and desolate piece 


ou fencing in that lot for, Pat?” said 
' cows Would starve to death on that 


our honor, wasn’t I fencing it to kape 
out iv it?” 
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RETRIBUTION. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


LONG swell of land fronting 
the sea and breaking off 
abruptly in sharp, irregular 
cliffs that shot up in slender 
pinnacles, and hurled them- 
selves seaward in bold, heavy 
masses, and were beacons 
for many miles away; and 
on the hill astately mansion, 
overlooking the green coun- 
try, and the blue, intermi- 
nable sea, and the white 
cliffs—and in the mansion a 
group of four, mistress and 
guests. A chess-board with 
the pieces in picturesque dis- 
order, @ newspaper, and 
some embroidery, betrayed 
that. the occupants were three gentlemen and a lady. 

And now, as they sat quietly in the parlor, in the 
soft gioom of the summer twilight, the moon, swing- 
ing slowly up the east, broke through the heavy bars 
of purple clouds, and shone white on the lawn, and 
silvered the trembling leaves of the great trees, and 
pouring in at the parlor window did its work upon 
the fuces within. It changed Helen Ramleigh’s 
swarthy complexion to marble; it gave the low fore- 
head and the irregular lines about the temples a soft, 
tender beauty; it softened the fire in her passionate 
black eyes, and lent sweetness and strength to the 
large, red, somewhat sensual lips. 

Victor Bruxel looked like what he was, a handsome 
athlete. There was poetry in the soft, clear gray 
eves, tenderness and love in the mobile mouth, a 
stalwart manliness in the carriage of the fine, sin- 
ewy figure; yet more of promise than fulfilment in 
the whole man. Abovt Victor the world had been 
nearly equally divided. Grave professors shook their 
heads when his name was mentioned, and said he 
was born to be the victim of events, that he had no 
stamina, no moral purpose, that he might turn out 
a hero or a villain, just as circumstances wrought. 

But the other party, won by his frankness, charmed 
by his good temper, and dazzled by his generosity, 
protested that there was plenty of force, purpose, 
and all the other grand reliable traits in Victor, 
though to be sure they were as yet latent. And then 
provoked by the smile i 1 by this confe s 
they hastened to put in the plea of extreme youth. 
Only twenty-four! Why, his wild oats were not 
sown yet. But Victor had been diligently employed 
in distributing them fora series of years, and the 
crop was how maturing rather faster than he could 
have wished. 

Affairs were in this state when he dropped sud- 
denly into his uncle’s household one day. Not alone. 
His evil genius was with him—a wicked, subtle, de- 
fiant, bold spirit. The name of this Mephistopheles 
was Floyd Archer. 

He was not one of your dark, moody villains, but 
a blonde-complexioned gentleman, with cold, smil- 
ing blue eyes, low, soft, gentlemanly voice, always 
exquisitely dressed, always courteous, self-possessed 
and quiet. A man who was troubled with no 
scruples or miagivings, whose conscience had been 
long ago extinguished, who recognized no distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, whose villany had 
invariably been ful and suc fully concealed, 
and who could, therefure, atford to be at peace with 
himself and all the world. And so with the utmost 
nonchalance and the coolest self-contidence, he had 
come out to Windcliff to take a look at “‘ old Ram- 
leigh ” and his pretty daughter. 

The venerable gentleman thus politely designated, 
was sitting in his favorite easy-chair, his newspaper 
across his knees, his hands folded upon it, and his 











head reclining upon the purple cushion of the chair. 
Such a cheat was the light, such grotesq 
tricks as it played with the old man, making a 
placid saint, with pale, holy brow, out of an un- 
mitigated sinner. It smoothed out all the wrinkles 
left by the vile passions of earlier days, effaced the 
hard marks worn in by years of grasping avarice, 
and unscrupulous money-getting, gave mildness to 
the dim, watery eyes, and made the outlines of the 
wicked cruel mouth gentle and tender. 

Old Ramleigh was a commercial gambler, a treach- 
erous contractor, one of those men who let rotten 
transports to government, and send thousands to des- 
pair and death. At present he was the possessor of 
one article of property which he valued very highly. 
He meant to make a magniticent speculation out of 
it. This was his daughter. Wealth he had in 
abundance. Reputation and position he had not, 
and he meant that Helen’s marriage should win both 
for him. 

This was why Mademoiselle Helen had been ed- 
ucated in Paris; it explained the new appointments 
at Windcliff, the French maid,, the beautiful toilet, 
the jewels and the hospitality of late so freely dis- 
pensed. 

Just now the house was empty but for Victor 
Bruxel and Floyd Archer. Victor was his wife’s 
nephew, and Ramleigh particularly courted an 
alliance with his family. Victor was a favored suitor, 
or would have been so, but as yet he showed no in- 
clination to be considered in that light at all. 

Floyd Archer was nobody—that is, he was one of 
Mr. Ramleigh’s kind of people. He was not eligible, 
and he knew he was not, but there was no harm in 
his bringing his handsome face and his gallantry to 
Windcliff. 

Lately it had occurred to Mr. Ramleigh that a 
lady companion for Helen was a desideratum; a girl, 
of course—old women are tyrannical and meddle- 
some—but not a handsome girl and not a rich one, 
a girl who would feel her dependence and submit to 
be snubbed. Thinking over these things, Mr. Ram- 
leigh remembered his sister’s child, orphaned early 
and left penniless, and who when he saw her ten or 
twelve years before was a perfect little fright. 

It was just the thing of course; being a relation 
she would bear a good deal, and he could get the 
reputation of doing a generous thing. The old man 
chuckled wickedly over the idea, and forthwith sent 
for Madeline St. James to come to Windcliff. 

It is to-night when they are all in the drawing- 
room, when a cold white mist is lying on the sea, 
when the wind howls eerily among the pines dying 
away among the rocks in a low, hoarse sough, and 
the wild clouds that have been scudding over the 
sky begin to accumulate in masses, that Madeline 
is expected. 

Mr. Ramleigh rang for lights, picked up his news- 
paper, and said, slowly: 

“It is time that girl was here, if Pete attended to 
his business—the rascal!” 

Victor Bruxel started. 

‘*Good Heaven! Mr. Ramleigh, did you send Pete 
for Miss St. James? The fellow was drunk at din- 
ner-time.” 

‘““Was he? Idare say. Pete is a capital fellow, 
but as a coachman he has one fault—he will get 
drunk.” And the old man took a pinch of snuff and 
shook out the newspaper. 

Victor went to the window. The sky was fierce 
with clouds, and the wind was fast rising. He look- 
ed a moment, and then turning said, suddenly: 

“Will he come around by Brocklehurst or by the 
ford?” 

“By the ford, I should think—it is the shorter 
way, and Pete is a lazy beast.” 

** But, Mr. Ramleigh, the rain will be pouring in a 
few minutes, the Tornay rises very fast, and with 
a drunken driver it would be dangerous fording the 
stream.” 

“Quite likely!” said Mr. Ramleigh, coolly. 

Victor colored with indignation. His impulses 
were all kind. 








“TI think I had best order Flyaway saddled, and 
go and meet Miss St. James—with your permission.” 

Mr. Ramleigh litted his eyebrows, and Floyd Archer 
drew himself up from the sofa where he had been 
lying, and peered out from the dark corner at Victor. 

“ Really, Vic., such extraordinary gallantry needs 
explanation. Don’t make a fool of yourself, my dear 
boy,” in a cool, satirical tone. 

‘Nonsense, Archer, you know 1 never saw the 
girl,” said Victor, flushing, but evidently wavering. 

Ramleigh laughed shertly. ‘The girl is as homely 
as—I am ata loss for a simile— but she’s plain enough, 
Iassure you. Victor is safe, and on the whole you’d 
best go. Tell her that we were extremely anxious 
about her safety, and couldn’t rest until we had des- 
patched an escort.” And the old man tittered over 
his wit. Victor closed the door behind him, and in a 
moment Flyaway’s hoofs were tramping down the 
drive. 

Floyd Archer rose and came forward—the lithe, 
stealthy grace of a panther in his figure and move- 
ments. He drew a chair near Helen and began ar- 
ranging the pieces upon the chessboard. 

“You say Miss St. James is plain, Ramleigh?” 

* Humph, yes!” 

“That was very thoughtful of you,” continued 
Archer, placing the pawns. 

“ What was?” 

“To spare us the contemplation of any more 
beauties. ’Tis easier serving God and Mammon than 
worshiping two rival belles;” and Archer glanced 
up at Helen Ramleigh. 1t was only an instant, but 
the look brought the bright blood surging to her 
brown cheeks. 

“Humph! You may spare yourself the trouble of 
worshiping either,” growled Ramleigh. 

“Again you are most considerate,” said Archer; 
and he stooped—perhaps to pick up a fallen knight, 
or it may be to hide the lurid passion which that 
moment darkened his fair, blonde face. ‘ Miss St. 
James is ugly, you say. You've seen her lately, it 
seem?” 

“ Not for ten or twelve years.” 

“Ten or twelve years!” thoughtfully. “A long 
time. Girls change a great deal in that time. A 
little fright grows into a magnificent woman. Miss 
Helen, it is your move.” 

“ Look here, Archer,” exclaimed Ramleigh, with 
sudden suspicion. ‘ Did you ever see Madeline St. 
James?” 

“1? Did I ever see her?” innocently. ‘No, sir, 
not tomy knowledge. Why do youask, sir?” 

* Because you are so confoundedly interested.” 

“0,1 could not help being interested in so near 
and dear a friend of yours.” 

“©, the—deuce. What a precious hypocrite you 
are, Floyd Archer.” 

“Ah! Thank you. I shall be obliged to demolish 
your castle, Miss Helen.” 

Victor had taken the direct road to the ford across 
the Tornay. lt was dark long before he reached it, 
andthe rain had been coming in swift, thick sheets 
for half an hour. Over head it was the blackness of 
darkness, only when the lightning cut the clouds, 
and opened rivers of lurid blue fire. 

Presently his horse stood still, The roar of the 
Tornay was in his ears, not the babbling of the shal- 
low summer stream, but the loud tumultuous rush- 
ing of the swollen current. While Victor hesitated a 
faint shout swept across the water, and at the same 
moment a broad glare of lightning illuminating the 
whole wide country and the stormy sky, brought out 
the ghastly foaming waves of the river, and revealed 
adark object struggling midway in the torrent, the 
terrified horses plunging madly breast deep in the 
tide, and the carriage rocking wildly from side to side. 

‘Great Heaven! that girl will be drowned,” ex- 
claimed Victor, urging his horse into the stream. 

A moment and he shouted, ‘‘Are you there, Pete?” 

Back through the storm and darkness came a clear 
silvery voice, not shaken by fear, but firm and ring- 
ing, ‘“‘ Pete is drunk. J have the reins.” 

Victor was startled beyond expression. His ex- 


clamation of wonder died on his lips. Meantime, his 
horse, half-swimming, and struggling nobly against 
the headstrong current, had brought him abreast of 
the carriage. He seized the bridle of the nigh leader. 
The animal, recognizing his touch and voice, was 
quiet in a moment. 

“Is that Miss St. James?” said Victor, then. 

“Yea.” 

“Hold the reins firmly, and do just as I tell yeu.” 

Another vivid flash of lightning, and Victor glanced 
quickly around. Up at the white face above the box, 
and down at the surging stream. They were half 
over—the worst was past, and after a few minutes 
of anxiety and bold endeavor, the horses gave @ 
strong leap, and reached the bank. Presently the 
carriage came to a full stop, and Victor sprang to the 
ground. 

“Is Pete with you, Miss St. James?” going to the 
side of the carriage. ' 

“ Yes—sir—I’m here—hic. Isay, Mr. What’s your 
name—hic—I’ve drove these horses twenty year man 
and boy—hic—and I say now aint it—a shame that 
I should be—hic—shoved aside by a woman?” stam- | 
mered Pete. : 

“You rascal! come down here, you drunken 
scamp. There—tumble into the carriage—you de- 
serve to be left in the stream. Miss St. James,”—he 
had climbed to the seat beside her—‘“‘ you will not 
go inside with that fellow, and he gets more helpless 
every moment. It would be impossible to keep him 
upon the box soon; but I’ll take youto some shelter 
very quickly. 

She gave up the reins, and they drove off, amid the 
swirl and rush of the tempest. 

“Did my uncle send you for me?” she asked, 
presently. 

“Why—he gave me permission to come. I thought 
it ashame that you should be left to the mercy of 
that drunken dog. You have been in great danger, 
weren’t you very much frightened?” 

“Yes, when it grew dark, and rainy, and I found 
that the driver wasdrunk. But after I took the reins 
I got along very well, until I came to the ford.” 

“ How came Pat to give up the reins to you?” said 
Victor. 

“JT made him.” The tone was very quiet and cool, 
and Victor began to think it was not so strange, after 
all. 

They drew up at the door of a small inn. 

“ Why do you stop here?” she said, in that quick, 
imperious way. 

“So that you may take some refreshment and get 
dry and warm.” 

** 1 don’t wish for any refreshment. I am not cold, 
and I prefer to go on to Windcliff.”’ 

Victor touched the horses without a word of re- 
monstrance, and they were off again. 

There was a little pause, then broken by Miss St. 
James. 

“Are you staying at Windcliff?” she asked, in a 
singularly direct way. 

“Tam.” 

“What is your name?” 

“‘ Victor Bruxel,” said Victor, feeling very much 
like a schoolboy. ‘‘ Mr. Ramleigh is my uncle—my 
mother was his wife’s sister,” he added. 

“Ah! I congratulate you. Few people know what 
it is to have such a relative. We are singularly 
fortunate.” 

The sweet, calm tone was so even that he could 
scarcely detect the irony. 

“You know Helen Ramleigh well, then?” she 
continued. 

“ Very well.” 

“1s she beautiful?” 

“ No, she is handsome.” 

“Ah, you can discriminate. Is she accomplished?” 

“She sings passably and dances admirably.” 

“Ts she attractive?” 

“ She has a charm of her own.” 

“Is she good?” 

“Not particularly. Is there anything more you 





would like to know?” he added, laughing, 
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“Only one thing. Shall I get along comfortably 
with her?” 

“T should say that depends entirely upon your- 
self.”’ 

“Thank you. That is all. You “have shown that 
you know how to answer questions, Mr. Victor 
Bruxel.” 

They were at Windcliff now. He lifted her down 
from the box, and took her straight into the drawing- 
roow, dripping with wet as she was. 

Mr. Ramleigh let fall his newspaper and started 
up. Flvyd Archer held his hand suspended over the 
chess-board, and Helen Ramleigh gave 4 little shriek. 
They all looked at the small figure standing in the 
full light of the chandelier. She had thrown back 
the hood of her water-proof travelling cloak, and 
stood, posed and self-p 1, meeting their 
gaze unflinchingly, and looking from one to another 
with a certain cool curiosity in her fine dark eyes—a 
little delicate, pale creature with a superb head, 
heavily crowned by magnificent dark hair, and a 
poise and bearing that a duchess might have envied. 

Mr. Ramleigh recovered first from his momentary 
stupor. 

“My dear niece—is it possible that I see my poor 
sister’s child?” he said, with tervor. 

She drew back, sweeping a queenly courtesy, and 
just eluding the kiss he had meant for her cheek. 


‘It is very good of you, my love, to come to bright- 
en an old man’s home,” said Ramleigh, softly. 

She gave him a proud, cold look. 

“You needed me, I suppose, or you would not have 
sent forme. I needed a home, and soI came. Who 
are these people?” 

There was astrange charm in the nonchalance with 
which she turned to Archer and her cousin. Victor 
presented them, for Mr. Ramleigh was quite white 
from mingled emotions. Archer she recognized by a 
haughty ned and a quick, transient glance, but she 
gave Helen a long, searching look, which made that 
young lady color uncomfortably, and feel as if her 
soul had been turned inside out. In a moment Miss 
St. James’s lips had touched her cheek in an icy kiss, 
and then that remarkable girl had turned away with 
a little impatient gesture. ‘ 

“Mr. Bruxel, may I trouble you to ring the bell. 
Iam very tired,” she said, her long eyelashes falling 
wearily as she spoke. “ You can send my tea to my 
room, if you please, Cousin Helen. Good-night to 
youall. Uncle, I am very grateful to you, and most 
of all for your kindness in sending your drunken 
evachman to drive me to Windcliff. Good-night, Mr. 
Victor Bruxel.” 

She put her hand in his as he held open the door 
for her to pass out, and lifting her eyes to his face 
smiled—a smile that illuminated all the impassive, 
proud countenance with a wonderful sweetness. 
Then the door closed, and they were left alone with 
their surprise. 

Mr. Ramleigh coughed violently, and under cover 
of it, grew very red and angry. 

“Audacious little minx!” 

“Such unpardonable insolence,” cried Helen. ‘I 
send her tea to her room, indeed!” 

‘** Do you think she is so very plain, after all?” said 
Archer, insinuatingly. 

‘Floyd, hold your tongue,” growled the old man. 

“Plain? Miss St. James plain?” cried Victor, 
the glow of that magical smile warming his heart. 
** Why, she is magniticent.” 

“OQ Victor, what nonsense,” exclaimed Helen. 
“ She hasn’t a bit of color, and her face is so small 
and thin, and she’s twenty-four at least, isn’t she, 
papa? Does she resemble my aunt, papa?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ramleigh, short and sharp, but 
the no was a falsehood, as he knew. 

Madeline was like her mother, and the sight of that 
proud, sweet face had been like a reproach to him. 
lt had penetrated the hard, coarse strata deposited 
by years of selfishness, and gone duwn beneath it to 
the heart. It carried his thoughts back to his boy- 
hood, and made him remember a time when he was 
far more innocent than now; when no man owed to 
him his ruin; when his mother prayed by his bed in 
the unfinished attic of the old farmhouse, and his 
sister ran races with him through the tall mowing 
and the shady orchard closes. And so when he next 
spoke, it was in a gentler tone. 

“I suppose, Helen, you'll have to send her tea up 
to-night—she is fatigued with the journey, of course. 
There is time enough to teach her ladyship her place. 
Victor, ring, if you please.” 

The drawing-room was empty an hour later; the 
storm was abated, and a few feeble stars peered out 
through the scattered clouds. 

Floyd Archer was pacing up and down the veran- 
dah. There was a wicked light in his cold, blue eyes, 
and he muttered an imprecation from time to time. 
His heavy brows were lowered, as if he was looking 
at something that displeased him. This was the 
picture that he seemed to see. A wide, green valley 
in the heart of the mountains, a summer hotel perch- 
ed up by a brawling mountain stream, and gaily- 
dressed people flitting about the porches of the house, 
and the pleasant grounds around it; beautiful faces 
everywhere, but beautiful in the old time fushion that 
wearied him. 

But one day there came a new sensation, and Floyd 
Archer’s pulses beat to a quicker tune. A young 
girl with a pale, proud face, and magniticent dark 
hair. 

‘* Who is it?” demanded Floyd Archer. 

**Bell Dana, I suppose you mean. 
fancy red hair—or do you call it gold?” 

©, confound the red-haired girl—I mean the pale, 
handsome one.” 





But I don’t 





“O, that one? It isthe nursery governess, I be- 
lieve. Mrs. Dana has a tribe of young savages, you 
know. Miss St. Something—t forget what.” 

A nursery governess with a sad history, as some- 
body afterwards told him. But did Floyd Archer 
care for her sad history, or her innocence and purity? 
He loved her sweet bexuty, and from that day forth 
persecuted her with attentions and compliments that 
were hateful to her. 

A ride to the mountain top was projected. Mrs. 
Dana’s young savages, as Fred Dinsmore called them, 
were wild to go; but the lady mother could not be 
worried with them, and Bell declared pantingly that 
she would not have them in her way; a pony was 
therefore provided for Miss St, James, that she might 
go along with the children. 

It was a June morning, fleets of white clouds 
sailing through the sky, and a wild, fresh breeze 
blowing down from the far mountain tops. There 
were two or three cavaliers in attendance, but they 
rode in front by the side of Bell, while Madeline 
lingered in the rear with the children, protected only 
by a stalwart guide. The path grew rougher as they 
climbed higher, and Masters Ned and Harry mono- 
polized nearly the whole of the guide’s attention. 

Once a shrill scream startled Madeline. One of 
the boys in urging his pony recklessly forward, had 
forced him to a misstep and come near falling head- 
long over the face of the cliff. 

“ Do you go forward with the children,” she said, 
hurriedly, to the guide. ‘I shall do very well by 
niyself.” 

He hesitated. Her lonely, unprotected position 
had touched the brave, honest fellow’s heart. 

“ T shall indeed,” she added, smiling. ‘* You needn’t 
be at all anxious about me.” 

“You do hold the reins as if you knew how,” he 
said, with an innocent look of admiration. 

*“O yes, Lam always on the best of terms with 
horses,” said Madeline. 

The guide went forward then, and Madeline rode 
slowly after the party, watching the magnificent 
views opening before her, and enjoying intensely her 
transient freedom from care and annoyance. 

They had nearly reached the summit, when a rider 
suddenly appeared at the entrance of a rocky path. 
It was Floyd Archer. The way broadened and he 
reined his horse abreast of Madeline’s. 

“It is a libel on our gallantry for so much loveli- 
ness to be left unprotected, Miss St. James,” he said, 
persuasively. ‘Allow me to assist you.” 

Madeline’s light gaiety was gone in an instant. 
She was her haughtiest self when she replied: 

“Thank you. I need no assistance. I will allow 
you to ride on and join your party,” as they came 
now to aplace where the path narrowed. 

Floyd Archer’s brows lowered with that vindictive 
expression peculiar to his face. 

“Not so. I shall lead your horse over this rough 
place, and you will give me a kiss for my pains,” he 
said, forcing a laugh. 

His hand was on her bridle, his handsome, wicked 
face close to hers. 

“Mr. Archer, will you leave me?” 

“ Not yet, little beauty.” 

The white shapely hand held the bridle fast. Ina 
moment Madeline uttered a quick cry, and her lithe 
riding whip fell with a stinging cut across the hand 
that detained her. She was free. Floyd Archer 
grew white with rage. 

“Curse you!” he muttered, under his breath, and 
drawing back a pace or two, looked up to meet the 
eyes of the guide who had witnessed the whole scene. 
With an imprecation Archer pushed by him, almost 
crowding him off the steep mountain side. 

How bitterly angry Floyd Archer grew now as he 
remembered all this; as he recalled the sneers and 
taunts that were levelled at him from time to time, 
for that babbling guide told the story at the hotel, 
and it crept about from ear to ear that Floyd Archer 
had been struck by a woman. How he had sworn 
he would be even with that girl, and in that deter- 
inination had not allowed himself to lose sight of 
her. 

And so be had learned at last that the nursery 
governess had broken down, which was not perhaps 
so very wonderful, and was going to a rich and crab- 
bed old uncle who had at last opened his heart and 
house to her. Floyd set subtle agents at work, and 
quickly established the identity of Miss St. James’s 
uncle. Now he was at Windclitf, and ready todo her 
all the mischiefin his power. 





It was autumn at Windcliff, and Madeline St. 
James had been three months there. In that time 
she had won a certain position. Nobody snubbed 
her. Mr. Ramleigh and Helen tried it once or twice, 
but with such unsatisfactory results that they never 
repeated the attempt, and Helen had even grown to 
like her cousin. She could be very amusing, and 
treated all Helen’s admirers with such haughty cool- 
ness as held them aloof. 

Mr. Ramleigh had subsided into a passive hostil- 
ity. Madeline’s style was so different from his 
daughter’s that there could be no rivalry, and Made- 
line drew a set of people to Windcliff whom he was 
anxious tocourt; moreover she was highly ornamen- 
tal. And so Mr. Ramleigh tolerated his niece. All 
this made Madeline glad. She had hoped for it. 
They were all so kind to her now, that she had let 
fall some of her armor of pride, and in her new sweet- 
ness was irresistible. One thing more she had gained 
—something that she did not want, something that 
embarrassed her—Victor Bruxel’s love. 

One autumn night they were on the cliffs. The 
golden glory of the October sunset filled all the sky 





and lay warm upon the sea; the dark outlines of the 
house stood up clear and distinct against that golden 
wall; the tall white pinnacles that shot up from the 
rocks glittered and grew softly gray, and died out 
in the gloom as the sun went down; the gulls came 
flying in shore, the waves beat upon the rocks, the 
sea grew dark and dim; but old, slow sung went on. 

Madeline liked to sit here at night; and now she 
looked up with a quiet smile as Victor came lightly 
over the rocks, and dropped a heavy shawl over her 
shoulders, The tenderness that was in the action, 
unobtrusive but genuine, touched her. It was not 
so common a thing for her to be cared for. 

“You are very good,” she said, gently. 

“Good to you isonly good to myself,” said Victor. 

Madeline ignored this speech, and presently began 
to say how strong she had grown at Windcliff. “I 
want everybody to congratulate me,” she said, play- 
fully. “I shan’t wear out for a decade at least, 
even under the terment of the young Danas. Do 
you know that Iam going back to them in a 
month?” 

“* Madeline!” 

Tt was only one word, but into it Victor threw so 
much passion and force, that she grew pale and 
trembled with the knowledge of what was coming. 
But she held up her hayd with that charming im- 
periousness of hers, and said: 

“Not another word, Mr. Victor Bruxel—no, no,” 
half-rising as she spoke, and a ghost of a smile quiv- 
ering about her lips—* not a word. It will be so 
painful to me—I don’t know but I shall throw my- 
self over the cliff to escape you.” 

He drew her back with a strong, tender hand. 

* You must hear me, Madeline. You have eluded 
my confession till I am half-mad with impatience. 
You know I love you, Madeline. I want you fur my 
wife.” 

Madeline’s face dropped in her hands. She had 
never meant that any man should say those words 
to her, except the true hero whom her soul should 
worship. She was not sure that Victor was this hero. 

“Don’t you love me, Madeline?” he said, pres- 
ently. 

“T don’t know, Victor. Iam afraid not.” 

“TI know I am not good enough for you,” said 
Victor, humbly, feeling in his heart the vast differ- 
ence between. his bad impulses, too often leading 
him to folly, and her pure instincts. 

But Victor meant to be good; he believed he could 
be if he could win Madeline, and he pleaded with all 
his might for her love. Madeline could not be deaf 
to such pleading. It was very sweet to be loved, and 
the poor child was so lonely and homeless. If only 
she was sure ofherself. But the certainty was want- 
ing. Victor-could only get leave to hope and wait. 

“‘T cannot let you go back to that cruel slavery,” 
he cried, passionately; and then he drew a_ lover's 
picture of the home they would have, and what he 
would be to her. 

The hours went on and Madeline and Victor went 
back to the house. The cliffs were lonely. The 
sweep of the winds around the rocks was cold and 
rough. The moon rose and iooked down over the 
black water, and gleamed upon the massive sea- 
wall, and shone far into the hollows waShed out. by 
the tides of a century, and so shining lighted up the 
figure of a man crouching in one of the caves at the 
foot of the cliffs. 

Floyd Archer had heard every word. 

Victor had rooms at the St. Nicholas; yet they 
were not so much his as his bachelor friends who 
lounged there when they had nothing to do, and 
drank his wine, and borrowed his money. Floyd 
Archer was especially at home, and of late not par- 
ticularly courteous either; and Victor chafed under 
his insolence, and was fiercely angry with himself for 
having so long submitted to his influence. But it 
was now too late to rebel, for Victor had become 
terribly embarrassed of late. Floyd had tempted him 
into foolish speculations, beguiled him into reck- 
less expenditures, and now Victor did not know how 
to meet his obligations. His Mephistopheles was 
ready with a suggestion. 

“*Marry your cousin, Helen,” said Floyd, careless- 
ly, examining his meerschaum. 

“ Pshaw!”’ : 

“Very complimentary to the lady.” 

Victor looked up suddenly. 

“ Floyd Archer, are you in earnest?” 

“‘ Never more so.” 

Then there was a silence. 

‘‘Helen would not have me,” said Victor then, 
with a short laugh. 

“How do you know?” 

“T don’t know. I guess it, Archer. I’ll never do 
that,” said Victor, vehemently, and his thoughts 
went away to Madeline, and that sweet summer at 
Windcliff. Archer recalled them. 

**How much do you owe old Goldman?” 

“ Fifty thousand, but it might as well be fifty mil- 
lions. Heaven knows what I am to do,” said Victor, 
with the emphasis of despair. 

* T’ve told you.” 

“Archer, you are mad.” 

** Victor, you are a fool.” 

**So I am, so I have been,” muttered Victor. 

“ The girl likes you well enough, and old Ram- 
leigh would give half his fortune to bring about the 
match. The cards are allin yourown hand. You 
can’t help winning if you’ve any spirit left.” And 
Floyd Archer rose, put his pipe in his pocket and 
sauntered away. 

Poor Victor! He had not much spirit left, but he 
bad affection and.conscience enough to be thoroughly 
wretched. 








Floyd Archer went down town, fell in witha chum, 
and induced him to pay for a dinner at Delmonico’s, 
and then went to his room. It was not nearly so 
luxurious an apartment as he would have liked; it 
was, to confess the truth, very shabby indeed; but 
he did not live there a great deal, preferring the 
residences of his friends whose appointments were 
more to his taste. But he made a very elaborate 
toilet by the aid of the cracked mirror, surveyed the 
results with great complacency and departed. 

An hour later Mr. Ramleigh came home from his 
office and opened the door of the drawing-room. 
He had a chronic suspicion that Miss Helen some- 
times entertained company in his absence that she 
knew would be distasteful to him, and he had no 
fastidious scruples about watching her. He opened 
the door suddenly, therefore, and as it swung nvise- 
lessly back, and his footsteps fell upon velvet car- 
pet, his presence was first revealed by an audible 
growl. 

But Floyd Archer was not the man to be caught 
without his mask. He faced Mr. Ramleigh with an 
imperturbable countenance. It was quite in vain. 
That jealous gentleman was thoroughly roused. He 
stormed and raved, trampling upon Archer’s suave 
assertions. 

“Don’t tell me, sir. You’re making love to my 
daughter, sir. You’ve an eye to her fortune, sir. 
But it wont do, sir. I'll never consent to it.” 

“Mr. Ramleigh, I did not come to your house un- 
invited,” said Floyd, with a look of injured inno- 
cence tempered by dignity. 

“ Don’t tell me, sir. I invited you with your set, 
sir. I never asked you to come alone, sir, and sit on 
a footstool at her teet, sir, and talk nonsense. I know 
what you want, but it wont do. I know you too 
well, Floyd Archer.” 

“*T flatter myself that we have a very perfect un- 
derstanding of each other’s character,” said Floyd, 
meekly. 

“‘Confound it, sir. My character is no business of 
yours. I don’t want to marry your mother. Get 
out of my house, you rascal, you—you rascal.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Ramleigh. Your courtesy is 
quite overwhelming. I shall not have the honor to 
enter your house again until you send for me,” and 
Floyd Archer made a masterly retreat. 

Miss Helen had gone off in hysterics at the begin- 
ning of the altercation, and in his solicitude for her, 
her aniable father gradually forgot his anger. 

How green was the park that morning, how vivid 
the tints of the flowers. the odors how delightful, and 
the songs of the birds how hanting. Madeli 
St. James began to dream of Windcliff, of the cool- 
ness of the sea, and of the shade under the pines, 
and the bush grass of the valleys, and almost forgot 
that Maud Dana was using her parasol handle as a 
gimlet upon one of her shoulders, and that Maud’s 
exasperating sister was inserting sharp elbows in the 
other side. 

Presently she forgot it quite, for the tramp of hoofs 
rang out along the roadway, and two equestrians 
galloped by—Victor Bruxel and her cousin, Helen 
Ramleigh. Did Madeline’s white face grow yet 
whiter? If it did nobody saw it—she was only the 
nursery governess. Fred Dinsmore, doing duty as 
escort, leaned toward the carriage and smiled sig- 
nificantly. 

“Ts it an engagement?” said Mrs. Dana, with 
matronly curiosity. 

“There’s no doubt of it. Old Ramleigh wants 
blood, and Victor wants money.” 

* Has not Victor Bruxe] a fortune of his own?” 
asked Bell, with languid interest. 

“He had, but entre nous they say he has lost large- 
ly—speculated—played—gone to the bad, in fact. It 
isan unfortunate business. Floyd Archer is at the 
bottom of it, I suspect.” 

The carriage drove on, an interminable distance 
Madeline thought, then they went home, and then 
there was the children’s dinner, and at last Made- 
line was left alone. She flung herself upon her bed 
white and tearless. Now by this terrible pain tug- 
ging at her heart she began to guess how well she 
had loved Victor. All night she lay with wide open 
eyes and busy brain. 

In the morning a servant girl puta note on her 
table. It was from Victor—a few passionate, re- 
morseful lines. ‘1 don’t ask you to forgive me, 
Madeline,” he wrote. ‘ What I am about to do now 
is only the last link in a long chain of wrong doing. 
Iam not good enough for you, darling—yet I love 
you still. God bless you.” 

By-and-by, some wedding-cards came to Madeline. 
She touched them to the gas-light, and watched 
them shrivel slowly and fade away into pale ashes; 
then a low, wild laugh sounded through her room. 


Every one around her was saying what a brave 
wedding it was to be. The trousseau was magnificent 
and of fubulous cost. The presents were no doubt 
recherche—the ceremony itself would be imposing. 
Trinity was to be opened, and a right honorable 
bishop assisted by another right honorable bishop 
was to officiate. Everything tended toward the first 
of June. But before the day came my Lord Mar- 
plot appeared in the person of Mr. Floyd Archer. 

One soft May evening, a carriage and swift horses 
stood at Mr. Ramleigh’s door—somebody came forth 
and was driven away—not to Mrs. Disbrow’'s soiree, 
but straight to a wharf, thence—not alone—by rail 
and steamer to Boston. When the Arago sailed for 
Europe the next day, her books bore the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Archer. Ah, then the gossips 
held high carnival. The daily papers were jubilant; 
reporters were complacent; the news-boys were 
jolly, Fifth Avenue was astounded and outraged. 
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Victor had disappeared, and Mr. Ramleigh shut him- 
self up in his house, and it was whispered about that 
he was like to go mad. 

One day, a month after, as she was walking down 
Broadway, somebody touched Madeline’s shoulder. 
She was almost frightened when she looked up into 
the face above her arm—her uncle’s face. It was 
paler and thinner than she had known it, and shad- 
owed by black melancholy. 

“Child, I want you,” he said. “Helen has gone 
off with a scoundrel—she has turned her back upon 
her old father. itis lonesome at Windcliff. Wont 
you come with me, Madeline?” 

Madeline could not resist the wistful sorrow that 
softened even those cold, gray eyes, and went. 

It was the high tide of the year at Windcliff. All 
its beauty welcomed her; the grandeur and loveli- 
ness of the sea; the wild and picturesque cliffs; the 
sunny green sloping fields; the peaceful shade under 
the dark pines. 

Madeline grew happy and young; her cheek 
rounded and gathered bloom ; life was not any longer 
a hard trial; only sometimes as she sits upon the 
cliffs at sunset or under the white light of the moon, 
the “ old sorrow wails and cries,” and there some- 
times the night-birds and the waves hear her sobs. 


It is October again; the yellow sunset glow {is on 
the sea, but overhead the sky is opaque and dark. A 
figure comes stealing along through the dimness to- 
wards the rock where Madeline is sitting. The 
crescent moon, hanging low in the west, thiows a pale 
light upon his crafty, handsome face. What brings 
the wretched man to his doom? 

“Miss St. James!” 

Madeline sprang up. She would have known that 
smooth, treacherous voice a thousand leagues away. 
The next moment she was pale with excitement. 

“Floyd Archer! you here?” 

He laughed—a little, low, wicked laugh, that made 
her shiver. 

“Why should I not be here? I believe we all 
like to revisit familiar seenes—why not I as well as 
another? In my case, too, there is a peculiar reason. 
Lexpect to make my home in yonder massive pile. 
The old man will get tired of nursing his wrath to 
keep it warm, and send for me sometime.” 

“‘ He never will,” said Madeline, indignantly. ‘ He 
would receive Helen, but not you—not you.” 

“Softly, my lady. You are too readily excited. 
That proul temper of yours is far too easily set on 
tire. And yet, by Heaven, it becomes you.” 

Madeline gave him a scornful look, and then made 
a step forward. 

“What! No, you don’t escape me. I sought this 
interview with you here, and 1 shall not allow you 
to leave me till my errand is done.” And he placed 
himself in her path. Madeline contronted him 
haughtily. 

“ Do your errand quickly, sir.” 

“} shall do it just as I please, Miss St. James. I 
am not inclined to be particularly gracious to you. 
Ihave no cause to love you.” 

“Your love or hate is nothing to me,” said Made- 
ling, coldly. 

“Is it not?” His face grew dark. “ Was Victor 
Bruxel’s love anything to you, Miss St. James? Per- 
haps you did not know that that foolish boy was 
under my control. Didn’t you suppose I should 
encourage his penchant for you?” 

Madeline’s face made him no answer. Over and 
over he rung the charges upon Victor’s name. He 
wanted her to show emotion—he wanted to be sure 
that he had crushed her happiness by what he had 
done. But she gave him no sign. 

“Curse her,” he muttered at last, under his breath. 
“ [| doubt if she loved him, after all.” 

“If this is all you have to say to me, Mr. Archer, 
T shall insist upon leaving you. 1 thought you might 
have had something to tell me concerning my cousin. 
The old man in the house yonder, of which you hope 
to be master, broken in health and in mind, is not 
yet alienated from his daughter. If you can give 
me any assurance of her welfare, I shall be glad to 
convey it to him.” 

“Now, my dear young lady, you touch upon the 
theme that interests me. My wife is quite well, but 
between ourselves she is confoundedly extravagant. 
It is exceedingly disagreeable for a lady to be limited 
in her expenditures, as Miss St. James may be aware 
from experience. I was about to suggest that you 
should advise old Ramleigh of the propriety of mak- 
ing his son-in-law an allowance. He must make it 
a liberal one too—a meagre pittance I wont take. 
Now you know my errand.” 

Madeline turned upon him haughtily. 

“Do your own begging, sir. I decline to be the 
bearer of any such message to Mr. Ramleigh,” and by 
a quick movement she had passed him, and it was no 
longer in his power to detain her. A fierce oath 
leaped from his white lips as he saw that his scheme 
was foiled. He hurled imprecations after her, but 
Madeline swept on her way unheeding. 

Archer tramped about the rocks in wrath. What 
todo now? He had trusted that Ramleigh would 

long ago have relented and recalled him, but letter 
after letter had been returned to him unopened. 
Now he was driven to the last extremity. Creditors 
were hunting him everywhere. Badgered at every 
turn, brow-beaten, ashamed, he had come up to 
Windcliff as a last resource. And that had failed. 

As he stood there on the brow of the cliffs, the sea 
thundering bel:in} him, the dark, solemn sky above, 
and the still night all around, he began to see how 
little good all his villanies had won for him. He had 
wedded his wife for gold, and had not received the 
price; her reproaches were in his ear every day. 


He had done his best to ruin Victor—to mortify and 
degrade him—but Victor had given up all his property 
to his creditors, and to-day was a rising man in the 
army. He thought he had wrecked Madeline’s peace, 
yet to-night she was serene and beautiful, and it 
seemed as if no scheme of his could touch the calm 
heights where she stood. All his plans had recoiled 
upon himself. He alone was miserable and disgraced. 
He shook his fist in his insane wrath at the mansion 
looming afar in the night, swearing that when he 
was master, they should come cringing to him to be 
spurned like dogs. 

And so, not minding what he was doing, his brain 
was so wild with anger, retreating backwards step 
by step, he came at last to the very brink of the 
beetling crag, all wet and slippery with the sea damps, 
and then, suddenly, in the midst of his vengeful 
oaths, a cry rose from his lips, rising far over the 
thunder of the surf, and he fell—down, down a hun- 
dred feet upon the broken, jagged rocks beneath. 
The dash and roar of the surf went on; the incom- 
ing tide crept up and touched his hands, and by-and- 
by the moon rose, and shone full upon a white, dead 
face. Andso he lay there very quiet now, and the 
slow night passed by, and the stars paled in the 
dawn, and at last a new summer’s day came in its 
gladness and beauty, and the blue waves sparkled 
and sang, and the sky smiled down, and the little 
birds twittered, and the morning had no blot except 
the thing that lay upon the rocks so cold and still. 
It was mid-forenoon when one of the servants came 
to the library door, and asked Madeline to step into 
the hall. Shecame back ina moment with pallid, 
startled look, and going up to the old man, sitting in 
the easy-chair, touched his shoulder gently, and spoke 
in a low, frightened voice: 

“Uncle, a terrible thing has happened. Floyd 
Archer was here last night—he was down at the cliffs. 
They say he must have fallen fromthem. O, uncle, 
it is terrible! They are bringing him up here now.” 

The old man got up, looked at her doubtfully, then 
staggered to the window. Four men were crossing 
the green lawn, bearing a burden between them, 
something covered by an old dingy sail, and from 
under the flapping edges as they walked the red 
blood dripped slowly, and fell upon the grass and 
upon the white, clover head. They set down their 
burden presently, hesitating, knowing well their 
master’s hate of the dead man. Mr. Ramleigh turn- 
ed to Madeline, his haggard face strangely working. 

“Go and tell them to bring him in,’ he whispered, 
huskily. 

Madeline obeyed, and so Floyd Archer came back 
at Mr. Ramleigh’s bidding. 

Another summer has grown old at Windcliff. 
There are none of the former gaieties, but in the 
household a feeling of truer peace than ever those 
old times knew. ‘There are three of them now, for 
Helen has come home, chastened and subdued bya 
woeful experience. 

Trouble has laid a heavy hand upon Mr. Ramleigh. 
He is softened; the last year has wrought beneficent 
changes; they are going on still, yet slowly, for the 
habits and feelings of years are to be revolutionized. 
Madeline is the sunniest-hearted of the three. She 
does not often go down to the cliffs now, but one 
midsummer evening something ten:pts her thither. 
Standing there at last, and looking out upon the sea, 
a step startles her. She looks around. A man in 
blue, the gold lace of his officer’s cap gleaming above 
a familiar, handsome face. 

** Victor, O Victor!” Madeline cries, holding out 
both her hands. 

He did not touch them, only knelt down upon the 
rock at her feet, saying, humbly: 

“O, my darling, forgive me!” 

And for answer, Madeline bends her head till her 
white cheek touches the short, curling hair, anda 
rain of tears falls upon the bronzed face, such tears 
as wash away sinand bless with sweet forgiveness. 


A KAFFIR ANECDOTE. 

I heard an anecdote of Kaffirland to-day, which, 
though perfectly irrelevant to our adventures here, 
is so amusing that I must record it, particularly as 
my informant vouched for its truth. At an ont-post, 
fur up the country, resided an officer and his wife. 
The latter was warned by her husband not to venture 
alone far from the house; but one day, imprudently 
going beyond her usual limits, she encountered a 
wild-looking Kaffir, who took her by the hand, and 
would be moved by no entreaties to suffer her to de- 
part. He made her sit down, and, untying her bon- 
net, let down her long fair hair, at which he expressed 
rapturous admiration. He next took off her gloves, 
and appeared enchanted with her white hands; and 
then proceeded to divest her of shoes and stockings, 
and wondering at her little white feet. How much 
further he would have carried his investigations, it is 
impossible to say, had not the poor lady been rescued 
by a party of squaws, who, with jealousy in their 
looks and gestures, rushed upon the Kaffir, thus giv- 
ing her the opportunity of escaping to her home. The 
next morning the lady and her husband were awaken- 
ed at an early hour by a great chattering under their 
window; and, on inquiring the cause of the disturb- 
ance, the gentleman was accosted by the hero of the 
previous day, who had been so impressed by the 
charms of our fair countrywoman, that he had come 
with twelve squaws, to make the liberal offer of ex- 
changing them for the gentleman’s wite, and was not 
a little surprised when his generous terms were re- 
fused!—Mrs. L. Paget. 





——__——“- (<a oe —___———_ 
One has never so much need of wit as when he has 
any intercourse with a sot. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A MILLERITE MIRACLE. 


BY JOCK. 

IN a little village in the State of Hoosierana, in the 
year 1844, there were all sorts of excitement concern- 
ing the doctrines and prophecies of that arch deceiv- 
er, Miller. For months the Midnight Cry, followed 
by the Morning Howl, and the Noonday Yell, had 
circulated through the village and surrounding coun- 
tries, to an extent not even equalled by Dr. D,’s cel- 
ebrated speech. Men disposed of their property for 
little or nothing. The women were pale and ghastly 
from watching and praying, and in fact, the whole 
population, or at least those who believed in the com- 
ing ascension, looked as if they were about half-over | 
a second attack of the chillsand fever. There were, 

however, some choice spirits (not choice in theirs, | 
however), who, notwithstanding the popularity of the 
delusion, would not enlist under the banner of the 
ascensionists, and among these was a wild, harum- 
scarum blade, from Down East, by the name of Cabe 
Newham. Now Cabe wasas hard a case as you would 
meet ona fourth of July, in Texas, always alive for | 
fun and sport, of any and every description, and a 
strong disbeliever in Millerism. | 

The night of the third of April was the time agreed 
upon out West, for the grand exhibition of ground 
and lofty tumbling, and about ten o’clock of the same 
night, numbers of the Millerites assembled on the 
outskirts of the town, on a little eminence, upon 
which the proprietor had allowed a few trees to | 
stand. In the crowd, and the only representative of 
his race present, was a free negro, by the name of ! 
Sam, about as uyly, black, woolly, and rough a | 
descendant of Ham as ever baked his shins over a | 
kitchen tire. 

Sam’s head was small, body and arms very long, | 
and his legs bore a remarkable resemblance to a pair | 
of hams; in fact, put Sam on a horse, his legs clasp- | 
ed round its neck, his head towards the tail, and his i 
arms clasped round the animal’s hams, and at ten 
paces off, you would swear he was an old set of patent 
gearing. 

The leader of the Millerites, owing to an ancient 

grudge he bore him, hated Sam, like smoke, and had | 
done all in his power to prevent his admittance | 
among the elect, but all to no purpose: Sam would 
creep in at every meeting, and to-night here he was 
again, dressed in a white robe of cheap cotton, secur- 
ed to his body by a belt, and shouting and praying as 
loud as the best. 
- Now on the morning of the third, Cabe had, with 
a deal of perseverance, and more trouble, managed to 
throw a half-inch hemp cord over the branch of an 
oak, which stretched its long arm directly over the 
spot where the Millerites would assemble; one end 
he had secured to the body of the tree, and the other 
to a stump some distance off. 

About ten o’clock, when the excitement was get- 
ting about eighty pounds to the inch, Cabe, wrapped 
in an old sheet, walked into the crowd, and proceed- 
ed to fasten, in as secure @ manner as possible, the 
end of the rope to the back part of the belt which 
confined Sam’s robe, and having succeeded, sloped, 
to join some of his companions who had the other 
end. The few stars in the sky threw a dim light over 
the scene, and in a few moments the voice of Sam was 
heard exclaiming: 

“Gor a’mighty! I’s a goin’ up! who-o-oh!” 





And sure enough, Sam was seen mounting into the 
ethereal blue; this was, however checked, when he 
had cleared terra firma a few feet. 

“Glory!” cried one, ‘‘ Hallelujah!” another; and 
shrieks and yells made night hideous; some fainted, 
others prayed, and not a tew dropped their robes and 
“oud.” 

Now, whether it was owing to the lightness of his 
head, or the length and weight of his heels, or both, 
Sam’s position was not a pleasant one; the belt to 
which Cabe’s cord was attached was bound exactly 
round his centre of gravity, and Sam swung like a 
pair of scales, head up and heels down, heels up and 
head down, at the same time sweeping over the crowd 
like a pendulum, which motion was accelerated by 
his strenuous clapping of hands and vigorous kicking. 
At length he became alarmed, he wouldn't go up, and 
he couldn’t come down! 

* Lor a massy,” cried he, ‘just take up poor nigger 
to um bosom, or lef him down aguin easy, easy. Lef 
him down again, please um Lor, and uis nigger will 
go straight to um bed! ugh-h-h,” and Sam’s teeth 
chattered with aftright, and he kicked again more 
vigorously than betvre, bringing bis heau directly 
downward and his heels up, when a woman shrieking 
out: 

*O, brother Sam, take me with you,” sprung at 
his head as he swept by her, and caught him by the 
wool, bringing him up all standing. 

“Gosh! sister,” cried Sam, “lef go um poor 
nig ger’s har.” 

Cabe gave another pull at the rope, but the addi- 
tional weight was too much, the belt gave way, and 
down came Sai, his bullet head taking the leader ot 
the saints a feeler just between the eyes. 

“Gosh, is | down agin?” cried the bewildered 
Sam, gathering himself up. ‘1 is, bless de Lor! but 
I was nearly dar, I seed de gate!” 

The leader wiped his overtiowing proboscis, took 
Sam by the nape of the neck, led him to the edge ot 
the crowd, and giving him Kick, said, * Leave, you 
cussed baboon! you are so ugly Jknow'd they wouldn't 
let you in!” 





A LESSON FOR WIVES. 

A gentleman holding a high official position in the 
courts of law in Paris, during the long vacation, went, 
in company with his wite, on a tour of pleasure in 
Belgium. After having travelled through this inter- 
esting country, they were returning home by the rail- 
way, the husband with his mind quite at rest, like a 
man blessed with an untroubled conscience, while the 
lady felt that uncomfortable sensation which arises 
from the recollection of some imprudence, of a dread 
of some approaching danger. When they were near 


| the frontier, the lady could no longer restrain her un- 


easiness. Leaning toward her husband, she whispered 


‘to him: 


“IT have lace in my portisanteau—take it and con- 
ceal it, that it may not be seized.” 

“What! as a ggler!’” exclaimed the husband, 
with a voice between astonishment and aftright. 

“It is besutitul Malines lace, and has cost a great 
deal,’ replied the lady. ‘‘ We are now quite near the 
custom-house; hasten and conceal it.” 

“It is impossible; I cannot do it,” said the 
gentleman. 

“On the contrary, it is very easy,” was the reply. 
“ The lace would fit in the bottom of your hat.” 

“But do you recollect,” rejoined the gentleman, 
the position I occupy?” 

* But recvilect,” said the wife, “that there is not 
an instant to be lost, and this lace has cost me 1500 
francs.” ; 

During the conversation, the train rapidly ap- 
proached the dreaded station. Imagine the con- 
sternation of the worthy magistrate, who had always 
been in the habit of considering things with calm and 
slow deliberation, thns unexpectedly placed in a posi- 
tion so embarrassing and so critical. Overcome and 
perplexed by his difficulties, and losing all presence 
of mind, he allowed his wife to put the lace in his hat, 
and, having placed it on his head, he forced it down 
almost to his ears, and then resigned himself to his 
fate. 

At this station the travellers were invited to come 
out of the carriage, and to walk inte the room where 
the custom-house agents were assembled. The gen- 
tleman concealed his uneasiness as best he could, 
and handed his passport with an air of assumed 
indifference. 

When his position as a judge became known, the 
officials of the custom-house i liately hastened to 
tender their respects, and declared they considered it 
quite unnecessary to examine the luggage labelled 
with the name of one who occupied such a high and 
important situation in the state. 

Never had the magistrate more sincerely valued 
the respect attached to his position; and if a secret 
remorse for a moment disturbed his mind, at least he 
breathed more freely when he recollected the danger 








was passed, and that the violation of the revenue | 


laws he had committed would escape discovery. 
With this comfortable assurance, and while a severe 

examination was passing on the property of the other 

passengers, the head of the custom house and the 


commander of the local gendarmerie, having heard of ‘ 


the arrival of so distingiushed a person, came to offer 
him their respects. Nothing could be more gracious 
than their manner. To their profound salutation the 
judge responded by i liately raising his hat with 
the utmost politeness. Could hedo less? But, alas! 
in this polite obeisance, so rapid and so involuntary, 
he had forgotten the contents of his hat. He had 
scarcely raised it from his head when a cloud of lace 
rushed out, covering him from head to foot, as with a 
large marriage veil. 

What language can describe the confusion of the 
detected smuggler, the despair of his wife, the amuse- 
ment of the spectators, or the astonishment of the 
custom-house officers, at this scene? The offence 
was too public to be overlooked. 

With many expressions of regret on the part of the 
authorities, the magistrate was detained till the mat- 
ter should be investigated. After a short delay, he 
was allowed to resume his journey to Paris, and we 
can easily believe that the adventure formed a subject 
for much gossip 2nd amusement in that gay capital. 








WRITERS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Twenty years ago the writers who ventured to 
touch upon social questions, dinner and dress, danc- 
ing and flirtations, he hold jes, and the 
ways of the hour, and who were almost contined to 
Punch and Fraser’s Magazine—all wrote as it’ they 
had passed their lives in poverty, descanted upon the 
shifts to which young men were put in chambers, 
grew eloquent upon the wickedness of ludging-house- 
keepers, and told everybody everything which subur- 
ban householders hoped would be kept a strict secret. 
The little shifts of little people, the small thefts of 
acidulous landladies, the infinite meannesses of those 
who, a* they got on in life, ondeavored to ape the 
wealthy, were all mercilessiy exposed. Dickens was 
full of such criticism, Thackeray revelled in it, Albert 
Smith used it as a never-iailing incentive to fun, the 
author of * Macgillicuddy’s Dinner” made it a vehi- 
cle tor the most rollicking humor, and Punck brought 
it every week before the world in some new illustra- 
tion. It was an affectation, of course, nobody ever 
airing his own genuine miseries in the street any 
more than he airs suspicious bed-ticking, and it has 
died away, to be replaced by a worse. Everybody 
now writes on society as if he had tive thousand a 
year, professes to be of the creme de la creme, dis- 
courses of country houses as if he owned two, lectures 
on dinners ala Russe as if he had ten servants, aud 
a gues about servants’ per-centages as if the money 











to be saved vould be uf nu kind of importance. 
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THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALWAYS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


We stood within the restless shade 
Of pensile leaves of pungent pine; 
Anear, the maples’ graceful boughs 
Upheld the trailing, wild grape-vine; 
Beyond, the swaths of new-cut hay 
Were fading in the fiery day. 


With heads uncovered to the air 
Of this benign and sweetest hour, 
We felt the smile that Heaven had sent 
To bloom the budded flower; 
The richness of that smile we knew 
Should wither all the earth's drear rue. 


But in our lives that rue had sprung, 
And in your sad and wistful eyes 

I read our hopes, our fears, our pain, 
How deep the stinging bitter lies; 

My love, dear one, is all your own— 

Then I would bear this pain alone. 


What had we done, that wrong should come 
To make this summer day so sad; 
That while I felt your thrilling touch, 
My heart could not be glad; 
That with your love, your hand, your smile, 
My heart was bleeding all the while ? 


But if there 's bitter, still ‘tis sweet 

To know the strength, the love, the fire 
Of that proud soul I love so well— 

That always purer, stronger, higher, 
That love in coming years shall be 
That holds the lives of you and me. 


My very soul cries out for you 

In longing, tender, true and strong— 
I claim you for my love, my own; 

It is my right, despite that wrong, 
To hold you thus—so close, so near— 
Thus always mine, thus always dear. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 





BY THE BARD OF THE EIGHTH. 


“Now take good care of yourself, Harry. There 
are a great many of White’s guerillas lurking around 
outside the lines, and woe to the unlucky one that 
falls into their hands. I would sooner trust myself 
in the hands of a band of hostile Indians by far.” 

“Do you think there are enough of them near the 
lines to give me much trouble?” 

“ Yes, if there were only one of them lurking by 
the wayside, your lite would be in jeopardy ; but good- 
by; take care of yourself, and return by six o’clock 
to-morrow morning, if possible.” 

The above conversation was held at one of our 
cavalry picket reserves, last winter, between the 
officer commanding the pickets, Captain ——, and 
Harry Barstow, a young fellow who had just entered 
upon the dangerous branch of service asascout. Our 
cavalry were then lying near Mount Crawford, in the 
upper valley of the Shenandoah, where they had 
marched the day previous, for the purpose of making 
@ reconnoissance on the enemy’s lines. 

At the time our sketch commences, the reconnois- 
sance had been made, and our force had fallen back 
twelve or fifteen miles, to Mount Crawford, intending 
in the morning to retrace their march back to their 
quarters in the vicinity of Winchester. Harry had 
been ordered to proceed that night to the enemy’s 
line, to watch any move they might make during the 
night, and convey intelligence to our officers before 
the enemy could dash on our lines and take us by 
surprise. 

After leaving the picket reserve, and passing our 
pickets, he took the pike road leading south, about 
one mile, and then turning abruptly to the right, rode 
across the fields about one and one-half mile, striking 
@ narrow road which was very little travelled. He 
had proceeded on this road but very little more than 
two miles, when the moon that had heretofore been 
shining brightly, was obscured by clouds, and almost 
pitchy darkness succeeded. After the darkness had 
settled, Harry rode on about one-half mile, when he 
was suddenly brought to a check by the imperative 
command, “Halt!” Not relishing too close compan- 
ionship with one who was without doubt an enemy, 
he turned his horse about, and was about tospur the 
animal in the opposite direction, when directly before 
him he discovered three or four dusky forms, and be- 
fore he could start his horse to ride past them, risking 
the chances of being hit in the dark by some bullet 
they might throw at him, his horse was seized by the 
bridle, and the next moment he was surrounded by at 
least twenty men. Owing to the darkness he could 
not ascertain in what manner they were dressed, but 
after they had forced him tv dismount, and had taken 
his revolvers from him, he soon learned, to his dis- 
may, that they were a portion of White’s guerillas, 
the most blood-thirsty, yet most cowardly gang of 
rufians, in the presence of real danger, that ever 
breathed the pure air of heaven, 

After fastening his arms securely behind him, they 
led him on the road about eighty rods, and then turn- 
ing from the road to the left about a quarter of a 
mile, he was thrust into a rude barn, and left there 
under a strong guard, which was placed around the 
outside. 

Harry knew very well that if morning found him 
still a prisoner, he would lose his life; he was made 
to believe this by what he had overheard his captors 





saying; and yet how to escape was a matter that 
puzzled him very much. The weather was quite cold, 
and as the strap which confined his hands behind him 
was tied so tightly, it prevented the circulation of 
blood in a great degree, and his fingers were so be- 
numbed that he had no use of them. 

Finally seating himself in a pile of corn fodder, near 
one side of the barn, he managed so to lie that his 
hands were confined between his body and the fod- 
der, and ina short time they regained their usual 
warmth, and ashort time after he was enabled, to 
his great joy, to extricate them from the leathern strap 
that bound them. He had barely extricated his 
hands, and was busily devising some plan for escape, 
when he heard a light tapping on the boards of the 
barn outside. Stooping down and placing his ear op- 
posite, he returned the signal, fur such it was, by a 
slight tap on the boards, and was greeted by the 
words, uttered in a low whisper, “ Mars’r, mars’r.” 

Answering this, and inquiring what was wanted, 
the same voice whispered again, with its strong Ethi- 
opian pronunciation: 

“ Mars’r, I’se come to sabe you. When I takes dis 
yer plank away, den you creeps out, and den his chile 
show you de way back tocamp. Hurry up, now, den, 
mars’r, becase dey is all sleepin’.” 

Seeing the board move away, and an aperture pre- 
sent itself large enough for his egress, and besides 
being well assured of the friendly motive of the dar- 
key, Harry was not long in leaving the barn and his 
drowsy guards behind, Following the experienced 
guidance of the negro through the darkness, daylight 
found Harry challenged and recognized by the Union 
pickets. Turning to his sable companion, Harry 
asked: 

“Now, my good fellow, what shall I pay you for 
preserving me from the hands of those rascally gue- 
rillas?”’ 

“*O, noffn, noff’n, mars’r,” said the negro, “ony 
dar is one ting I’d jest like to do.” 

“Well, what is that?” asked Harry. 

“Wy I'd jis like to go to de Yankee camp and lib 
whar I can get suffn t’eat. Dis chile bin long time 
purty near to gittin noffn ’tall t’eat; don’t feed de 
niggers nuff down yer to fill a skeeter—yah, yah; dat 
80.” 

“Well,” said Harry, laughing, “I guess I owe 
everything to you; and if you wish to come with me, 
I will see that you get a good place with some officer. 
There are quite a number in want of waiters.” 

Taking his sable companion with him, Harry pro- 
ceeded to the camp, and after relating his night’s ad- 
venture and escape, the officer commanding said: 

“Tt has ever been so throughout this war; the 
poor despised negro has always been ready and will- 
ing to feed and rescue Union soldiers from hunger 
and from captivity, even at the expense of an empty 
stomach for himself, and at a fearful risk of his own 
life. And to even those who scorn their companion- 
ship, they are ever ready to sacrifice all they possess.” 





LONDON MONEY LENDERS. 

A “roper-in” to London money lenders, in the fol- 
lowing paper shows how the thing is done, so that big 
interest can be obtained: 

The advertisements I put into the papers serve 
chiefly to attract gentlemen, who, although in want 
of “accommodation,” are not so very much pressed 
for time as to make a day or two, more or less, an ob- 
ject of vital importance in their getting the money. 
Such persons, in nine cases out of ten, answer my 
advertisement by letter, and state what money they 
want, and upon what security. Tosuch letters Isend 
a prompt reply, stating that the applicant shall have 
a definite answer in the course of the day. Theactual 
means of such persons are either known or can be 
easily ascertained in the course of a few hours. I at 
once proceed to one of my principals, one of the mon- 
ey lenders, and show him the application. If he be 
willing to ‘do” the bill, well and good; if not, I go 
to another party of the same calling. When I find 
my chief ready, I write at once to the applicant, from 
my office, not in my own name, and tell him that if 
he will call at such an hour the following day upon 
Mr. So-and-so—the money lender—he shall have 
what he requires. He does so, and for his note of 
hand at three months for a hundred pounds, receives 
probably seventy pounds, being interest at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty per cent per annum. If he 
demurs at this, the money lender informs him that he 
will ‘“‘do” the bill for ten or fifteen pounds less, pro- 
vided he, the borrower, will get another name to the 
document, knowing well that the said applicant would 
pay any interest that could be name, rather than 
divulge his want of money, or put himself under 
obligation to a friend. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the business ends by the borrower taking 
the money and giving his bill. In such instances the 
lender relies chiefly upon the “‘ available position” of 
the borrower, who must pay ultimately, though he 
may, perhaps, be a little long in doing so. What 
matters delay when interest upon interest at the rate 
of a hundred and twenty per cent. per annum 18 paid? 
Thus, if the note of hand fora hundred pounds be 
not paid at maturity, the debtor probably will have 
to pay thirty pounds down by way of interest for re- 
newing the document for three months: the original 
debt remaining at a hundred pounds. Compound 
interest at the rate of one hundred and twenty per 
cent., and the amount turned over every three 
months, is an interest not dreamed of in the wildest 
schemes of the financial companies. 

When my principal has “done” the bill, I calland 
receive my commission of five per cent.; when the 
same is renewed, I receivea commission of two anda 





half per cent. upon the amount renewed. For this 

ission Iam supy 1 to make “no mistake ” 
about the party or parties 1 introduce. If I do—if I 
represent an individual as being “all right,” and he 
turns out to be “all wrong,” my reputation with the 
money lender suffers, and it is probable that I may 
do no more bills or business with the individual who 
has been “let in for it’ by my inadvertence. 

Not six months ago I was the innocent victim of a 
trap, which has seldom been equalled for cleverness. 
In reply to one of my usual weekly advertisements, I 
received a letter dated from Cheltenham, stating that 
the writer was an Indian civil servant at home on 
leave, that his income and allowances amounted to 
about a thousand a year, but that he had been ex- 
travagant since his return to England, and was in 
want of ready money until his next quarter’s salary 
became due. He wanted an advance of tive hundred 
pounds, upon a bill drawn by himself and accepted 
by an Indian military friend, who had retired from 
the service, and taken up his residence in England. 
The writer ended a short, business-like letter by giv- 
ing me, as reference for himself, a first-rate East In- 
dian house in the city, and as reference for his friend 
an equally respectable army agent in the West-end. 


I called at both these references, and found that 
Mr. So-and-so and Colonel Blank were both well 
known and highly respectable gentlemen, and both 
men of means. Determined te be cautious, and feel- 
ing certain that neither of these gentlemen was like- 
ly to meet me in the set I moved in, I wrote offering 
them a personal interview for a certain day. They 
both came to my office, and appeared to be gentle- 
manly men, of a decidedly Indian appearance. After 
some conversation—in which the intended borrower 
bargained very hard for a lower rate of interest than 
I had proposed, and at the same time said a Week or 
two more or less did not signify for the money being 
paid—I got the one to draw and the other to accept, a 
bill for six hundred pounds at three months, for which 
one hundred pounds was to be deducted by way of 
interest. This was done, and taking the draft to one 
of the chief West-end money lenders, I got the money 
for it, and paid it over to the borrower. When the 
bill became due, and was not paid, an attorney’s let- 
ter was written to each party requesting an immedi- 
ate remittance. To my dismay, replies were received 
from both drawer and acceptor denying any know]- 
edge whatever of the bill. I then wrote requesting 
them to give me an interview, which they did, but 
two strangers presented themselves. To make along 
story short, I tound, after a vast deal of inquiry, that 
we had been victimized by two clever sharpers, who 
had, by some means or other, obtained a knowledge 
of these two gentlemen’s references, and of other par- 
ticulars réspecting them. My fault had been, that I 
had never identified one or other of the parties whom 
I had seen. The commercial firm and the army 
agents that had answered for these gentlemen’s re- 
spectability, had done soin perfect good faith, believ- 
ing I had satisfied myself as to their being the per- 
sons they represented themselves to be. The trick 
was cleverly carried out; for, during the interview I 
had with the swindlers before they got the money, 
one of them, as if by chance, pulled out of his breast- 
pocket a number of old letters, on one of which he 
commenced to make some calculations with a pencil. 
These letters were addressed to the person whose 
name their owner hadassumed. The calling cards of 
both impostors also bore the names of the gentlemen 
whom they pretended to be. Nothing was ever seen 
or heard again of these men, and their swindle cost 
the money lender five hundred pounds, whilst it cut 
me out from ever doing business again with him. 

It is not, however, that I often do business on any 
large scale by advertisement. The line I excel most 
in, is giving information and advice as to where bills 
may be discounted or loans obtained. Thus of an 
evening, in the smoking-room of the club, some indi- 
vidual who has been hard hit at the Derby, or is 
otherwise in want of money, will say to me, ‘* Come, 
you know everybody in London, tell me, like a good 
fellow, how to get a couple of hundred pounds.” I— 
of course professing to be open and candid—reply that 
I don’t often do much myself in that line, but that 
when I do want anything of the kind, I go to an old 
rascal of such a name, living in a certain street, and 
that if the inquirer likes I will introduce him to the 
villain next day. In the mean time I take care to 
inform myself well who and what the men are who 
propose to draw and accept the bill. This done, I de- 
spatch a private and contidential note to my principal, 
telling him that I shall call at such an hour to intro- 
duce.a certain party who wants to borrew fifty, a 
hundred, or more pounds from him, as the case may 
be. In the note I also give him information as to 
whether, and to what extent, the borrower may be 
trusted, what his position is, what his means, charac- 
ter, and the name of the man who has accepted the 
bill, or otherwise has become surety; also, whether 
the money is wanted ina great hurry, and to what 
extent the victim will probably stand bleeding. I 
then take my friend to call on the money lender, who 
makes his own terms with the victim, and next day I 
return and pocket my commission of five per cent. 
upon the business done. 

Persons who have never been mixed up in bill-dis- 
counting matters, will hardly believe the enormous 
rates of interest often paid for money, even by men 
who are really perfectly solvent, but who happen to 
be much pushed for immediate accommodation. Not 
longer ago than last year, I remember that an officer 
in the Guards—the son of a nobleman, and himself a 
man of some means—lost a considerable sum at As- 
cot. To pay the money on settling day was a matter 
of vital importance, without which he could never 








have held up his head again either in society or in his 
regiment. He had overdrawn the balance at his 
banker’s, and—either from a foolish shame, or some 
other motive—did not like to ask his father tor money, 
or even to go to the family lawyer. The sum he 
wanted was two hundred and fifty pounds, and for 
this amount, besides insuring his life for five hun- 
dred pounds in favor of the lender, he actually gave 
his note of hand, payable in three months, for five 
hundred pounds, being at the rate of four hundred 
per cent. per annum interest. The conditions he 
made were, in the first place, that he should receive 
the money in twenty-four hours; secondly, that no 
one should know he had borrowed it; thirdly, that 
no other person’s name should be required as security 
to the note of hand. His requests were all complied 
with. I was the fortunate “tout” who introduced 
this gentleman to the money lender, and I received 
three ten pound notes for my morning’s work. 


THE SPONGE-GATHERER. 

The east coast of Crete is noted for its fine sponges, 
and there are few trades that require more courage 
and careful training than that of the sponge-gath- 
erer. Thirty fathoms deep lies the object of his search, 
and only by the assistance of a great weight can he 
descend so far. When down, the water presses on 
him at the rate of 75 pounds to the square inch, and 
with that great weight upon him he must keep his 
respiration suspended or die. 

The mode of operation preparatory to a dive is very 
peculiar. The diver whose turn it is takes his seat 
on the deck of the vessel, at either the bow or stern, 
and, placing by his side a large flat slab of marble 
weighing about 25 pounds, to which is attached a 
rope of the proper length and thickness, he then strips 
and is left by his companions to prepare himself. 
This seems to consist in devoting a certain time to 
clearing the passages of his lungs by expectoration, 
and highly inflating them afterwards, thus oxydizing 
his blood very highly by a repetition of deep inspira- 
tions. The operation lasts from five to ten minutes or 
more, according to the depth; and during it the ope- 
rator is never interfered with by his companions, and 
seldom speaks or is spoken to; he is simply watched 
by two of them, but at a little distance, and they 
never venture to urge him or to distract him in any 
way during the process. When, from somesensation 
known only to himself after these repeated and long- 
drawn inspirations, he deems the fitting moment to 
have arrived, he seizes the slab of marble, and, after 
crossing himself and uttering a prayer, plunges with 
it like a returning dolphin into the sea and rapidly 
descends. The stone is always held during the des- 
cent directly in front of the head, at arm’s length, 
and so as to offer as little resistance as possible; and 
by varying its inclination, it acts likewise as a rudder, 
causing the descent to be more or less vertical, as de- 
sired by the diver. As soon as he reaches the bottom 
he places the stone under his arm to keep himself 
down, and then walks about upon the rock, or crawls 
under its ledges, stuffing the sponges into a netted 
bag, with a hooped mouth, which is strung round his 
neck to receive them; but he holds firmly to the 
stone or rope all the while, as his safeguard for re- 
turning and for making the known signal at the time 
he desires it. 

Now let us notice the proceedings of his compan- 
ions in the boat floating some twenty or thirty fath- 
oms above him. The two men who were nearest to 
him previously to his making the dive, but who sys- 
tematically seem to place themselves so as to prevent 
him from conceiving the idea of being impatiently 
watched by them whilst undergoing the preparation, 
spring to their feet as soon as he disappears, and rush 
to the rope, which one of them then holds in his hand, 
veering it out or shortening it in as the diver moves 
about upon the bottom; and as soon as the signal in- 
dicative of his wish to return is felt, they commence 
hauling up the rope with great energy and earnest- 
ness, and in a way calculated to insure the greatest 
expedition of ascent, since the overstay of a few sec- 
onds may be a point of life or death to the diver. 
The hauling up is thus effected: The assistant who 
has hold of the rope, awaiting the signal, first reaches 
down with both hands as low as he can, and, there 
grasping the rope, with a great bodily effort raises it 
up to nearly arm’s length over his head; the second 
assistant is then prepared to make his grasp as low 
down as he can reach, and does the same, and so on 
the two alternately, and, by a fathom or more at a 
time and with great rapidity, bring the anxious diver 
to the surface. A heavy blow from his nostrils, to ex- 
pel the water and exhausted air, indicates to his com- 
rades that he is conscious and breathes. A word or 
two is then spoken by one of his companions to en- 
courage him, if he seems much distressed, as is often 
the case; and the hearing of the voice is said by them 
to be a great support at the moment of their greatest 
state of exhaustion. A few seconds’ rest at the sur- 
face, and then the diver returns into the boat to re- 
cover, generally putting on an under garment or 
jacket to assist the restoration of the animal heat he 
has lost, and to prevent the loss of more by the too 
rapid evaporation of the water from his body. Such 
isthe trying life of a Levantine sponge-diver; and 
doubtless there are very few of us who have any idea 
of what a fellow-creature has suffered in procuring 
that little article which has become a necessity of our 
toilet-table and the luxury of our morning ablutions. 








“You would be very pretty indeed,” said a gentle- 
man patronizingly to a young lady, “if your eyes 
were only alittle larger.” ‘‘My eyes may be very 
small, sir, but such people as you don’t fill them!” 
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Poctical Quota 
[Compiled for The Flag oY 
i BY GEORGE H, SKYMC 
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IMMORTALIT 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


MUTABILITY. 


The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts, and then flies; 

What is this world’s delight ? 

Lightning, that mocks the night, 

Brief even as bright. 


Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship, too rare! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair! 
But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call. 
Whilst skies are blue and bright, 
Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day, 
Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou! and from thy sleep 
Then wake to weep.—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
All that 's bright must fade— 
The brightest still the fleetest; 
All that 's sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest !— Moore. 


Gather ye rosebuds as ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And the same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.—Robert Herrick. 


IMMORTALITY. 


The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point: 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Addison. 
O, listen, man! 

A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
**Man, thou shalt never die!’* Celestial voices 

Hymn it unto our souls; according harps, 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 

The song of our great immortality.—Dana, 


Still seems it strange, that thou shouldst live forever? 
Is it less strange, that thou shouldst live at all ? 
This is a miracle; and that no more.— Young. 


Love, which proclaims thee human, bids fhee know 

A truth more lofty in thy lowliest hour 

Than shallow glory taught to human power— 
“What's human is immortal !""—Bulwer. 


Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once shall never die. 
Campbell. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“THANK YOU.” 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


Ir there is anything utterly bewitching and bewil- 
dering to the masculine intellect, it is the manner in 
which certain girls can say “Thank you.” I lost my 
heart once listening to the pronunciation of those 
two words by a pair of lips red as rose leaves. This 
is the way it happened. 

1 was going down Summer street one day three 
winters ago. It was a cold day—the bricks were 
glazed with ice, and I could just keep my footing. I 
was thanking my stars that I wasn’t a woman with 
skirts to take the wind and drag me about, when 
around the corner darted a flutter of drapery, a 
gleam of red and a toss of white plumes, and crash 
into my arms came the most beautiful, breathless, 
startled, and startling litle being that ever I looked 
at. 

She disengaged herself and tried to stand alone, 
but somehow she couldn’t get her fvoting, and in the 
effort something slipped from her arms and shivered 
to atoms upon the sidewalk. She uttered a cry and 
exclaimed, ‘‘O, my pansies!” 

Next to pretty girls, 1 have a weakness for pansies, 
but just then I couldn’t for the lite of me make out 
what she meant, and why she looked so distressed. 
But allowing myself to steady her, I looked down at 
our feet, and there was a broken pot of pansies, and 
the remnants of a glass which had probably been in- 
verted over them, to keep them from the cold. My 
first impulse was to attempt picking up the frag- 
ments; but as I disengaged the beautiful, blooming, 
pansy with its clump of earth from the confused 
mass, the young girl repeated her exclamation, and 


a horse-car. ‘Don’t forget to immerse it in water,” 
as she stepped aboard, ‘and you are quite welcome, 
I am sure.” 

For standing on the car platform, she had sought 
my face with the loveliest pair of brown eyes in the 
world, and said, gratefully: : 
“T thank you.” 

And then what did I do? Stood there looking 
after the car as if it had carried off my senses. What 
a fool I had been to let her go! Why, I was in love! 
I don’t know how other men feel when they are in 
love—1 only know that I was deliciously happy, while 
I swore at myself for being a tool. If my belief that 
I should see her again, should touch her hand, and 
hear her speak, was absurd under the circumstances, 
the absurdity of the idea noways repressed the deli- 
cious beating of my heart when I thought how I had 
touched her hand and listened to her speaking. How 
sweet, how very sweet her eyes were when she looked 
in mine!—and how captivatingly she had uttered 
that one sentence, ‘‘Thank you!” To be sure, I’d 
seen plenty more pretty girls in my life, but that girl 
just suited me. “If I don’t get her,” said I to my- 
self, ‘‘I’ll never have a wife.” 

I was not a fast young man, in any sense of the 
word, so I patiently awaited my fate. Sometimes, in 
passing down town, the turn of a head, or the flutter 
of a white plume, would make my heart leap up, but 
that whole winter passed, and I had not again met 
this unknown love of mine. 

But one day in the spring I changed my boarding 
place—went toa large house down at the west end, 
and the very first night I was there something 
occurred. 

At about ten o’clock at night, after the house was 
comparatively quiet, I heard the voice of my land- 
lady, in the next room, scolding. She was saying 
the most astonishingly harsh and cruel things. Her 
voice was not loud, but a slight door, which commu- 
nicated with the two apartments, let the sound 
through. I had retired, and the head of my bed came 
against this door, so that every word she said was 
forced upon me. 

“Tf you had the intention to be honest, Miss Lane, 
you would have told me long ago that you were out 
of work, and had no prospect of more. Then I could 
have let my rooms, instead of losing three weeks’ 
rent in this way. It’s shameful!” 

“But I had no place to go to from here,” saida 
choking voice. 

“That’s no affair of mine. I let my rooms for 
money; it’s my business to look out that I get that, 
and I’ve nothing more to do with my lodgers’ affairs. 
If I’d suspected that I was going to be cheated out of 
my pay in this way, I’d have had my rooms cleared 
long ago—be sure of that!” 

I had heard enough to get in a very distressed 
state, but feeling that I had no right to know about 
the private aftairs of my neighbors, I plunged my 
head among the pillows, and tried to go to sleep. 

I succeeded. I must have had a long nap, for 
when I awoke the city clocks were striking one, and 
yet there was a sound of half-smothered sobbing in 
the next room. I lay and listened in the deepest 
concern. Before morning 1 had come to the conclu- 
sion that Mrs. Brown was an unfeeling wretch, and 
I would understand the matter. 

I didn’t go tosleep again. At daybreak I was up. 
I went to the door of the next room and knocked. A 
young girl, with a face deadly pale and eyes heavy 
with crying, opened the door. 

“*May I speak with youa moment?” said I. 

‘Come in,” said she. 

I entered a small square room, from which led a 
bed-room. Upon the table of the main room lay 
water color paints and a few unfinished pictures. I 
knew then what ber employment was. 

“Pardon my intrusion,” said I, ‘but I have un- 
willingly become acquainted with an affair which I 
can hardly consider it my duty to disregard. My 
room adjoins yours—I heard your conversation with 
Mrs. Brown last night. Allow me to say, that I con- 
sider Mrs. Brown a hard-hearted monster, and will 
you allow me to serve you in the way in which you 
require assistance? I have been poor myself—I 
know how painful are the situations of poverty. 1 
offer you the gift of your rent in the most disinterest- 
ed spirit. I beg you not to be proud, and do yourself 

the injustice to refuse it. 1 have been helped by un- 
known friends many a time; let me pay my debt 
through you.” And laying a roll of bills on the 
table, I was about to retire, but suddenly I caught 
sight of an expression upon the young girl’s face that 
made me stop and gaze at her with a beating heart. 
The warm blood came up into her cheeks and lips, 
and I saw before me the beautiful little stranger with 
whom I was in love. 

I don’t know how I got out of the room. I only 
remember that she thanked me again, and then I 
went into my own apartment, and waltzed about the 
tloor three times in a state of the most ecstatic bliss. 

For once in my life I was rash, and it wasn’t more 





added: 

“It’s of no use—the frost has touched it. O, I’m 
80 sorry!” 

“It is indeed a great pity,” said I. ‘ But hadn’t 
you better try to put the things together again? 
Here’s the larger part of the pot, and the pansy is 
not broken at all.” 

She looked at them as I held them up. 

“If Lcould take a car instantly,” said she, ‘and 
get it out of the frosty air—” 

“ Please take my arm,” interrupted I, devotedly, 
“the cars are right at the head of the street. If 
you'll allow me to call you one—then put your pansy 
in water—cover it with water when you get home—”’ 
hurrying heralong. ‘It'll live, l’m sure,” signalling 


than a week after that before I begged the privilege 
of paying her bills all the rest of her life. She said 
“‘yes;” and now I am the father of a rosy-lipped, 
brown-eyed little girl, who says “thank you” as 
charmingly as ever her mother did—which is saying 
a great deal. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL WILLIAM FEW, 
A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, was born 
in Baltimore county, Maryland, on the eighth of 
June, 1748. His paternal ancestor, who was from 
Wales, and whose family name was written Ffew, 
accompanied William Penn to this country, in 1682. 
In 1758, his parents removed with their family to 
Orange county, North Carolina, where his education 
was conducted by an able teacher. Books were his 
constant companions in the field, and during the in- 
tervals of labor. Qualified by his sound principles 
and virtuous habits, at the very beginning of the 
Revolution he espoused the cause of his country. In 
conjunction with some young men of his acquaint- 
ance, he formed a volunteer company of infantry. 
Of those who joined this company, the greater part 
were appointed officers in the regiment of continental 
troops raised by the convention of North Carolina, 
in 1776. 
In one of these regiments Mr. Few was offered 
a captain’s commission ; but in pursuance of arrange- 
ments previously made, he removed, in the autumn 
of 1776, to Georgia, where the Revolution was in 
active progress, the affairs of government having 
been transferred to a committee of public safety. 
Shortly atter his arrival, the knowledge of his char- 
acter having preceded him, he was elected a member 
of the convention about to be called to form a consti- 
tution for the future government of the State. At 
the coming election, he was chosen by a unanimous 
vote a member of the Assembly for the county of 
Richmond, and in the meeting of that body was ap- 
pointed one of the council. From this period to the 
adoption of the constitution of the United States, and 
afterwards, with short intervals, to the close of 1804, 
he was constantly employed in public affairs. 
His earliest military service was performed in re- 
pulsing a British force which invaded Georgia from 
East Florida. After the capture of Savannah, in 
1778, and the subsequent occupation of Augusta by 
the British, he was engaged in several hazardous 
marches and successful actions, which resulted in 
expelling the enemy from the interior of the State. 
Soon after this, with a small force of militia, he 
dispersed a body of Creek Indians, who, to the num- 
ber of seven hundred, under the influence of Tate, a 
British agent, were approaching the frontier settle- 
ments of the West. As licutenant-colonel of militia, 
he was for a length of time occupied in the perilous 
and difficult service of guarding the interior portions 
of the State from the incursions of the Indians. In 
1778, he was appointed surveyor-general of the State, 
and also judge of the county court; and in 1779, he 
was again elected to the legislature for the ensuing 
year; by which body, in January, 1780, he was elected 
a member of Congress, and in the following May pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, and took his seat. 

The British forces continued, in 1781, to occupy the 
coast and the southern part of Georgia, when infor- 
mation was communicated to Congress, by their min- 
ister in Europe, of a disposition on the part of the 
British government to treat for peace, in view of 
which the delegates from Georgia feared that a nego- 
tiation might proceed on condition that each party 
should retain the places of which it held possession ; 
and Colonel Few, by the advice of Congress, and on 
the request of his colleagues, returned to his constit- 
uents, to advise with them on the subject, and to 
assist in appointing officers, and re-organizing the 
government in the several counties of the State. 
Having accomplished these objects, he was re-elected 
to Congzess, and again took his seat in that body, in 
May, 1782. 

Soon after the peace in 1783, Colonel Few returned 
to Georgia, and was elected by the county of Rich- 
mond a member of the legislature, which assembled 
in January, 1784, for the purpose of revising the laws, 
and providing for an effective administration of the 
government, which, from the events of the war on the 
coast, and the disturbed state of the frontier, had for 
a length of time been wholly inoperative. He now 
engaged in the practice of law, and by his intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of the State, his experience 
in public life, his talents as a debater, and his integ- 
rity, industry and prudence, was rapidly rising to 
eminence in his profession, when a controversy, 
arising between Georgia and South Carolina, in rela- 
tion to territory, which was referred to Congress for 
adjustment, he was appointed agent for the claims of 
the State, and was again elected to Congress. 

On the 25th of May, 1787, the convention for form- 
ing the constitution of the United States met in Phil- 
adelphia. Colonel Few was a member of that con- 
vention, and one of those who, by their signatures, 
testified their approbation of that instrument, and 
recommended it to their constituents. 

In 1789, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States, and at the expiration of his term of service, in 
March, 1793, he retired to his estate in Georgia, and 
resumed his agricultural pursuits. He was after- 
wards elected to several offices of distinction, the last 
as judge of the second district; the arduous duties of 
which he continued to discharge for three years, 





Years rush by us like the wind. We see not 
whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tend- 
ing; and we seem ourselves to witness their fiight 
without a sense that we are changed; and yet time is 
beguiling man of his strength as the winds rub the 
woods of their foliage. He is a wise man, who, like 
' the millwright, employs every gust. 





when his health being impaired, he resigned, and in 
| the summer of 1799, removed with his family to the 
| city of New York. While resident in New York city, 
| he was appointed by the president of the United 
| States to the responsible office of commissioner of 
| loans. He died at Fishkill, New York, on the 16th 































































































COURTING A MARRIED WOMAN. 


I had lived to be twenty-eight, and never made 
love to mortal woman. Well, about this time, the 
old gentleman had a claim against government that 
needed “ nursing,” and so he sent me on to Wash- 
ington to attend to it. He gave me letters to several 
honorable M. C.’s, with instructions never to stop 
worrying ’em till I got the bill passed; as this would 
probably take some time, he recommended me toa 
“quiet boarding-house,” where I would find “all the 
comforts of home” cheerfull¥ farnished at the rate 
of five dollars a week. 

The boarders were numerous, but select, compris- 
ing, [ was surprised to find, quite a number of claim- 
ants besides myself, and all equally sure of success. 
But a most lovely vision, the very first day at dinner, 
put all claims and claimants‘out of my head. 

O, what radiant, breathing beauty! “The rose,” 
said the major, falling into a poetical vein, ‘‘ the rose 
blended with the lily in her complexion.” And her 
eyes—O heavens! I can’t describe her eyes. But 
there she sat right before me, and I had to stare at 
her, do what I would. 

By Jove, my boy, just you fall in love right off at 
first sight as I did, and sit opposite your inamorata 
at dinner, and—well, you wont eat much, I’ll war- 
rant; anyhow I didn’t that day. That night I didn’t 
sleep much either. 

I didn’t know the lady’s name, and I was too fear- 
ful of discovering my feelings to ask any one, but I 
resolved to wait patiently for an introduction. “And 
then,” thinks I, “I'll go in for her—that is, if she 
aint married—and I’!1 win her, too.” 

I had noticed at dinner tat a pale, meek appear- 
ing little gentleman, who sat beside her, seemed by 
his attentions likely to prove a rival, but I felt that if 
IT could only conquer my foolish timidity, my “ per- 
sonal attractions” (here the major gave an approving 
glance at the opposite mirror) ‘“ would carry the 
day.” The next evening I got an introduction. 
“Captain Brown” (I was only captain then), said 
the landlady, ‘‘allow me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Triplet.” 

“Widow,” thinks I, and I entered rather timidly 
into a conversation. I felt all my old awkwardness 
return upon me, and so I Jet her do all the talking, 
simply because I had nothing to say. At lengtha 
bright idea struck me. 

*“* Madam,” said I, “those are beautiful bracelets of 
yours” (she wore a pair of braided hair). 

“ Yes,” said she, with a sigh, ‘it is the hair of my 
late husband. Poor mary, he has gone to a better 
home!” 

“Ah, ha!” thinks I, “widow for sure.” Well, I 
redoubled my attentions, saying “nothing to no- 
body,” so fearful was I of being suspected, and I even 
carried my caution so far as at all times to avoid the 
presence of the meek gentleman, whose name even I 
did not inquire after, and as we never happened to 
meet at an opportune moment, I got no introduction 
to him; and this state of things rather pleased me, 
and so the time passed away, till at length my bill 
passed also, and I must go. 

The evening previous to my departure I concocted 
a beautiful speech, in which, in choice language, I 
offered my hand, heart and fortune to the blooming 
widow. 

The next morning, assuming as brave an exterior 
as possible (in fact, I believe I had all the outward 
bearing of the lion), I strolled into the parlor, and by 
good luck I found the lady of my affections alone. 
Like a swimmer, who plunges at once into the stream, 
I began my oration immediately on entering the 
room. 

“Madam,” said I, ‘I hardly know in what terms 
to—to—” Here the singularly*queer feeling in the 
legs that I always have when I am particularly em- 
barrassed, came upon me powerfully, and I lost all 
presence of mind. 

“The fact is,” said i, “ that I’m a going off in the 
morning, and before I leave this spot, I—that is”— 
(O lor! how my head swam.) ‘You see”—here I 
fell on my knees, and before she could prevent me, 
seized both her hands. ‘ The fact is—I love you—I 
do—upon my word, I do—I love you awfully—there’s 
no use trying to hide it—and I can’t cure it—it’s 
worse than fever and shakes—it is—O, I hope you 
love me—do you?” 

“Young man,” said a stern voice behind me, 
‘‘what are you saying to my wife?” 

I sprang upon my feet in an instant, and saw the 
meek little man standing black as a thunder cloud 
before me. 

“Why,” I cried, turning to the lady, ‘I thought 
you were a widow !” 

“This,” said she, sweetly, “is Mr. Triplet, my 
second husband.” 

“ Well,” said I, ‘‘ what did he do?” 

*O lor!” said the major, “I don’t know what he 
did, J fainted.” 





« > 


TEXTS NOT IN THE BIBLE. 

‘We know a minister,” says the Religious Herald, 
‘who on Friday and Saturday wrote a sermon from 
what he supposed was a passage of Scripture, and 
was surprised and somewhat confused on Sabbath 
morning to find that there was no such passage in 
the Bible, and hence that his sermon had no text. 
Another minister read before a number of his breth- 
ren a discourse from the words, ‘ Work while the day 
lasts.’ It was a carefully prepared production, and 
he was taken quite aback, when one of his hearers 
asked him why he did not take for his text, ‘Make 
hay while the sun shines;’ for if the former passage 





day of July, 1828, in the eighty-first year of his age. 


was in the Bible, so was the latter.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RIVERSIDE MEMORIES. 
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BY J. TANNER. 
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When the summer sunset's purple billows 
Fade away in the glowing, radiant west, 
And the level sun, through the clump of willows, 
Glints amber hues on the waters’ breast; 
And myriad star-gems softly sparkle 
Mid the bluc of tl boundless upper deep, 
Their dancing reflex the wavelets darkle 
Where their silver shadows softly sleep. 


‘Tis then my wandering footsteps stray 
By the river's rippled, pebbled rim, 
While thought and fancy float away 
On the sailing mists of the evening dim. 
The sound of oars, dipped faint and still, 
Above the river's distant bend, 
So sweetly with the wild birds’ trill 
And the night-wine's fairy music blend. 


But she who roamed with me alone 

The silent, pebbly shore along, 
No more will list the tender tone 

Of oarsmen's stroke or wild-birds' song. 
Her glance, as in the days of old, 

No more will radiate from her eyes: 
Those starry orbs in death are cold, 

And her spirit warbles in the skies. 


But ever when diurnal hours 
Their storied, happy memories bring, 
I think of her in fudeless bowers, 
Who used with me to laugh and sing 
Sweet sonus of yore, whose music sweet 
Floats through tenacious memory yet; 
Although her form I may not meet, 
Her love I never can forget. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHAT CARELESSNESS DID. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


VINcENT GARCIA was remarkably wakeful. Usu- 
ally, the chapel-bell rang only too early, but this 
morning, he fairly longed to hear it. Dressing hasti- 
ly, he sauntered out upon the college grounds to 
wile away the time tilldayligks The last of April’s 
showers on the preceding night had freshly bathed 
dainty buds and new grass; the gravel stones, with 
which the road was thick-sdwn, stood crisp and clean. 
Vincent shivered. All nature looked so orderly and 
cold—so unlike nature in his tropical home as New 
England housekeeping is unlike the careless luxury 
of a West Indian lite. 

There was one magnolia tree that trailed its 
branches quite over the hedge—this tree had a home 
charm about it—he preferred it to the bristling ever- 
greens that guarded the college grounds. He climb- 
ed lightly to the topmost bough to see the lookout. 
Not far off, the river shivered in the cold embrace of 
its rocky shores, and, rippling a complaint, passed on 
out of sight; gray, rigid hills stood up against the 
western sky. 

“It needs only an iceberg to complete the picture!” 
exclaimed Vincent, dismally. ‘Shall I ever get to 
the end of my senior year and leave this dreadful 
place? At any rate,” said he, wheeling around from 
his view of the western hills, “ it’s time for old Sol to 
be showing his head at his bedroom window.” 

There were indications in that quarter, but there 
was no prospect of a warm-hearted Mayday. Drifts 
of rose-purple and smoky clouds hung in the east like 
curtains, prisoning the sun. Disconsolate at the 
sight, Vincent was descending from his observatory, 
when the light, swift sound of carriage wheels in one 
direction, and the regular solid tramp of a horse’s 
hoofs in the opposite direction, arrested his attention. 
The riders drew near and halted just beneath the 
magnolia shade. 

“Why, papa!” said a merry voice from tie 
carriage. 

“ Why, child! you’ve got the start of me,” replied 
the horseman, an elderly gentleman with a most 
indulgent expression of countenance. 

Vincent glanced at him and gazed into the car- 
riage; a jaunty little affair, lined and cushioned with 
garnet velvet, and occupied by the very loveliest 
young lady that Vincent had ever seen. He noticed 
accurately every appointment of the elegant equipage, 
but the dress of the young lady he could never re- 
member, only as being so exactly suited to her that 
it seemed a part of herself. Whatever was the fashion 
of her garments. it set off tv perfection her graceful 
little figure. Whatever the color, it just harmonized 
with her ripplin;; bronze curls and wild-rose bloom. 
The unconscious object of the young Cuban’s ad- 
miration dropped the reins carelessly, and in saucy, 
sweet tones said; 

“What do you think about it now, papa? Can’t1 


letters. That’s all right—your letters and three 
papers. I counted them when I started.” 











“T suppose it is all right, if you say so,’’ he retort- 
ed; **but youand I are not apt to be overcareful. 
Well, dear, good-by. You'll be home to breakfast, 
wont you? I miss you so when you are gone!” 

A glance of love from the beautiful eyes answered 
her father’s and then the riders passed on. 

The old gentleman’s suspicion about his daughter's 
carelessness was not without cause. Her little hands 
had unconsciously lost part of their burden. It had 
fluttered softly from her fingers to the road below, 
and then, as if the damp, rough gravel were no place 
for it, it rose @aintily and was wafted to the hedge 
and thence to a bough of the magnolia tree. It was 
the airiest little handkerchief with a violet’s sweet 
breath. 

Vincent secured it, thrilling with a delight as in- 
tense as it he had touched the fair owner’s hand. As 
soon as the carriage was out of sight, he examined 
his prize, and greatly to his delight, his curiosity was 
satisfied, for it bore in delicate embroidery the name 
of ‘‘Junia Meredith.” There’s no telling how long 
he might have dreamed over his treasure, had not 
the chapel bell called him toearth. He scrambled 
down the tree, and assumed a look of indifference to 
meet the students who were tumbling out of the 
college buildings in various stages of toilet. 

“Well, old fellow; been a-Maying?” was the 
greeting from the first student he met. 

* No,” said Vincent, shortly. 

‘1 know better. Say, did you see any flowers?” 

* No—yes—one,” answered the enamored boy. , 

“Knew you did, Vivlets! What did you put them 
in your pocket for, you stingy fellow? Nobody wants 
them.” 

Saul Durgan would have wanted the “ violets” 
very much indeed, had he suspected that they were in 
the form of Junia Meredith’s handkerchief. She was 
Saul’s cousin, and the object of his matrimonial hopes. 
The young lady did not reciprocate his feelings; in 
fact, she thought him “hateful and horrid,” and de- 
plored, as possibly other people may have done, the 
necessity of associating with a disagreeable person 
simply because he is a ** cousin.” 

Vincent inquired the young lady’s residence, and 
learned that the Merediths had recently come to 
Graycliffe, a lovely country seat, two miles from the 
college. Thither he directed his steps that first May 
evening. As he walked up the lawn, he caught a 
glimpse of his heroine at the open window; for one 
instant the clear eyes met his, and then the curtain 
was drawn. Vincent rang the bell and handed to the 
maid, who answered the summons, the handkerchief 
and his card directing her to give them to Miss Mer- 
edith. Having delivered his errand, he departed, 
with a sigh for the little burden he had relinquished. 
He had gone but a short distance when the hall door 
opened softly; looking around, he saw Miss Meredith 
coming down the steps lingeringly but with a frank 
earnestness in her eyes. 

“ Mr.—Garcia—excuse me if I don’t pronounce 
your name right. I haven’t studied Spanish—1 
couldn’t let you go without thanking you for your 
trouble in coming way out here to bring that silly 
litile handkerchief. I was very careless. I’m forever 
losing my property.” 

«1 wish you might be forever losing your property, 
if you would allow me to be forever returning it to 
you, Miss Meredith.” 

She was confused and silenced by this gallant little 
speech, and by the dark, splendid cyes that said 
much more. She turned to go—the young Cuban 
bowed low, and she, blushing, yet by no means dis- 
pleased, ran up the steps and closed the door again. 

** Who is that young man, my dear?” asked Colonel 
Meredith, who from the drawing-room window had 
been an interested spectator the past few minutes. 

Junia explained. 

“You seem to be favorably impressed with him. 
We'llinquire about him and ask Saul to bring him 
up here some evening.” 

“Saul would never bring a young man tosee me— 
he thinks he is sufficient,” said Junia, spitefully. 

“ What can I do to make that child think better of 
her cousin?” said Colonel Meredith to himself when 
his daughter had left the room. “ It was her poor 
mother’s scheme to have a marriage there sometime. 
If she were alive, she could tell what ought to be 
done.” 

Was ever a case known where two people were de- 
termined to become acquainted and didn’t? Neither 
Saul Durgan nor any other opposing spirit could pre- 
vent the friendship, or rather the love of Vincent and 
Junia. 

Colonel Meredith noticed the young people with 
unsuspicious eyes, thinking their attachment a boy- 
and-girl-friendship—nothing serious. He was there- 
fore quite amazed, when, on Commencement-day, 
young Garcia asked his consent to an engagement of 
marriage with his daughter. 

“Why, I had not thought of such a thing!” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, slowly. ‘‘ Junia is a little 
girl.” 

“ Sixteen next birthday, sir,” said the young lover, 
promptly. 

“Seriously, Mr. Garcia,” continued the colonel, 
“the child mustn’t think of such a thing at present. 
I thought that whenever she did leave me, sbe would 
marry her cousin Saul—a promising young man very, 
though Junia has an unaccountable dislike to him. I 
had noticed that she preferred you—but as to mar- 
riage! Excuse me, Mr. Garcia,for mentioning this, but 
last night my nephew remarked that you were a 
slaveholder.” 

“T am not, sir.” 





‘* Your father, then?” 
“My own father is dead. My mother married a 


Southern planter, and soon after died. My step-fa- 
ther is wealthy, has educated me and intends to share 
his property with me—” 

Which is principally in slaves?” persisted Colonel 
Meredith. 

“Yes sir, but I am not to blame for that. I shall 
give them their freedom as soun as I am of age. I 
have an opportunity to go into business in New York, 
and there, with the income I already have, I think I 
could provide for my wife.” 

Colonel Meredith could not repress a smile at the 
proud air of possession with which the boy said those 
two words. 

“Now, young man,” said the old gentleman, “I 
like your intentions, but they must be tested. This 
is my decision which I dare say you will think very 
cruel. For one year, you must not see J unia, nor 
correspond with her. At the end of that time, if you 
both continue your attachment to each other, and if 
you are not a slave owner, I give my hearty consent to 
your marriage.” 

Vincent thanked Colonel Meredith for so much of 
grace, but looked sadly disappointed at not receiving 
more. He bade a courteous adieu to the “cruel 
papa,” and then sought the daughter whose loving 
vows brightened the dreary prospect of the long 
twelve-month before them. Saul Durgan, greatly re- 
lieved at his rival’s departure, endeavored to concili- 
ate his fair cousin, but of course without any satisfac- 
tory result. Business soon called him to a Western 
tour, but he departed hopefully, trusting that absence 
might bring about his cherished desire. 

The year of probation came to an end, at last; and, 
on its final day, Junia received a letter from her 
lover. It was sweetened with descriptive adjectives 
in the superlative degree which Junia valued above 
all else, but her father was more gratified with the 
plain statements of the writer’s business affairs. His 
step-father had died, leaving all his property to him; 
the slaves were freed—the Southern lands converted 
into Northern stocks and shares; the business in 
New York was prospering, and, immediately on the 
reception of a letter from Graycliffe, he should hasten 
thither to claim his betrothed. 

It is needless to say that Vincent’s letter received 
an immediate reply. Junia found it hard to express 
in one epistle the smothered love of a whole year. 
Her little hand fluttered with nervous haste over the 
dainty pages. Then she folded and enveloped them, 
and wrote the superscription with loving delay, won- 
dering if other girls delighted so to linger over their 
lovers’ names. 

“ Come, child!’ called her father from his carriage 
on the lawn, “don’t tell him all the news now, you'll 
want something to talk about when he comes. I will 
drop your letter in the office myself, if you will bring 
it to me now—then it will be sure to reach him.” 

Junia flew down the stairs. 

“Ah, my little carrier-pigeon,” said her father, 
tenderly smoothing her bronze curls, “ This is the 
letter that brings your Fate—it’s a happy Fate, my 
child. I am glad of it!” And he placed the white- 
winged messenger in his pocket with a look of un- 
mingled satisfaction. 

“Wait one moment!” said Junia, blushing. “ How 
long will it take this letter to get to New York?” 

“And for Garcia to come?” added her father. 
“ Here’s a railroad time table. Figure it out yourself 
while I’m gone. But he isn’t coming to-night, child, 
that you should be dressed like a May-queen with 
this white dress and flowers. Too airy for Septem- 
ber! Run in and put on a muff or something.” 


“T should think you’d better talk to yourself, 
papa!” said Junia, with her old sauciness. 

“Sure enough! This linen coat is too thin. Just 
hold Midge and I will change it.” 

In a few moments, he came from his rcom more 
comtortably habited and rode away, while Junia 
strolled on the lawn in a dreamy bliss, unconscious of 
muslin dresses or frosty air,till the returning carriage 
wheels reminded her of her carelessness, and hurried 
to the house. 

Your cousin Saul has got home,” announced Col- 
onel Meredith, entering the bright drawing-room. 

“T don’t care about him,” said Junia, pettishly, 
“did you post my letier, papa?” 

“Tmet Saul just before I reached the office, and 
he had so much to tell me of his adventures that I 
don’t remember clearly about that precious docu- 
ment,” said he, with a misclheivous smile. 

Did you go to the office?” demanded his daughter. 

“O yes, and left the letter there, I suppose. At any 
rate, I don’t seem to have it now.” 

Junia explored all his pockets, and then scolded 
like a spoiled child, that he should tease her so. 

“T am relieved that it really is mailed,” she said. 
*T have studied that time table, and Vincent will be 
here in three days, at farthest.” 

The “three days,” longer than the whole year of 
trial, finally dragged their leaden hours into the past 
—but Vincent did not come. Wearier days than ever 
the blithe-hearted girl had known, succeeded till her 
blush-roses blanched to white, and tearful shadows 
dimmed her clear eyes. 

“What is the matter with Cousin Junia?” said 
Saul to his uncle one evening, as the poor child, una- 
ble todo her part in entertaining the unwelcome 
caller, escaped to her room. 

The unsuspicious old gentleman stated the case | 
frankly to his favorite nephew. That young man as- | 
sumed a look of injured innocence. | 

“Garcia used to be so jealous of me that he believ- | 
ed 1 tried to prejudice you against him. I have not | 
told half the truth that I know, fearing that nothing 
could prevent Junia’s mad fancy for him, while 








only increase her ill will toward me. But now that 
you have honored me with your confidence, uncle, 
believe me when I say that he has not freed his 
slaves. He is only in New York for a visit. 1 know 
he has written Junia, but he has also offered himself 
to Miss Stevens—a young lady of almost fabulous 
wealth in New York. Should she refuse him he will 
deign to accept my beautiful cousin! Judging from 
his non-appearance, he will not need to visit Gray- 
cliffe to claim his bride.” 

“I believe you, Saul,” said Colonel Meredith, 
heartily. ‘ It is more likely that you are to be trust- 
ed—my own sister’s son—than a wild-eyed Spanish 
boy. Poor, little June! I promised her to write 
to Garcia to-night. I thank you, Saul, for sparing 
me the mortification I should have felt had I done so.” 

Poor little June! Battle as she might with love 
and pride, her father convinced her that Saul’s state- 
ments were undoubtedly true. Much as she had dis- 
liked her cousin, he was so considerate in the dreary 
months that followed, that she blamed herself that 
she could not even endure him. He wisely forebore 
mentioning to her the name of Vincent Garcia, hop- 
ing—as did also Colonel Meredith—that in time the 
name of Saul Durgan would become as dear to her as 
that now forbidden name of her false lover had once 
been. The winter came and went, but with no happy 
advance toward Saul’s scheme. Junia’s manner to 
him was hopelessly polite; he would have been glad 
to see a show of her old spirit. 

“YT think a journey might revive that poor child,” 
suggested the colonel to his nephew,one May evening. 

‘Rather early in the season,” objected Saul. 

“No,” continued the old gentleman, ‘*I will go to 
New York with her—thence tu Niagara, take it leis- 
urely, you know, and, on our way home go to the 
Springs and the seashore.” 

Saul looked up nervously at the name of New York. 

‘Painful memories, uncle! 1 would suggest a 
European tuur instead.” 

*] will leave it to her,’ decided Colonel Meredith. 


Junia was indifferent, but upon being urged to ex- 
press a preference declared in tavor of New York, nor 
did the eager persuasions of her cousin to the contra- 
ry affect her. Saul wished to accompany them, but a 
pleading whisper from Junia stayed the invitation 
that was on her father’s lips, and they set off by 
themselves, one June day. 

“This dust is unendurable!” exclaimed Colonel 
Meredith, when they had been riding a tew hours. 
‘*Why am 1 so careless! I should have worn a linen 
duster, or haven’t I got such a thing, June? I 
haven’t worn it this season, that’s certain.” 

Junia smiled at her father’s incurable carelessness. 
“I thought you would need it, papa, so I put it in 
your travelling bag.” 

“Just help me on with it, dear,” gasped the old 
gentleman as having obtained the coat, he tried in 
vain to have it cover his broad shoulders. ‘It’s no 
use! I’m two inches larger than I was last year. 
When did I wear this last, do you remember?” 

Ah, how well she remembered all the circumstances 
—ever so trivial—of that happy evening when she 
sent her first and only letter to Vincent. Her father 
noticed the quick tears that prevented her speaking; 
and, pulling off the unfortunate coat, he flung it 
carelessly over the seat, intending as soon as Junia’s 
eyes were won in another direction, to bury it again 
in his travelling-bag. He did not think of it after 
tbat. The train soon stopped at Springfield, and in 
his hurry to leave the car—for they were to stop in 
that place for the night, the condemned coat was for- 
gotten. The ingress of new passengers soon tilled the 
vacant seats. Colonel Meredith’s was taken by a 
dark, proud-looking young gentleman, who noticed 
the coat, sought an owner for it among the occupants 
of that car; and, not being successful, was about to 
hand it to the conductor, when a sealed envelope fell 
from the pocket. He flushed and started at the su- 
perscription, for it was addressed to himself! He read 
with wondering ecstacy those dear words written so 
long ago. Why had they never reached him! He 
had waited long for an answer to his own letter, and 
then, learning from the excellent authority of general 
rumor that Junia was engaged to her cousin Saul, he 
had bitterly waked from ‘“ young Love’s dream.” 
He was too proud to write again. 

But this mysterious circumstance had lured him 
back again to the old trust and bliss! He lett the 
train at the next station and took a carriage to 
Springtield where his dream was realized. Colonel 
Meredith could not forgive himseif for the entangle- 
ment he had induced by his carelessness, and insisted 
that the wedding should be delayed only long enough 
for legal forms, when the happy Junia continued ber 
journey as a wedding tour. 

“All my acquaintance with you is the result of 
carelessness, carissima,” said Vincent to his bride, as 
they journeyed to New York. ‘ Nothing but care- 
lessness would have given me a letter of introduction 
to you in the form of a handkerchief.” 

“And nothing but carelessness would have delayed 
poor Junia’s letter,” added her father, remorsefully. 

“Ah sir!” said Vincent with flashing eyes, “I do 


| not now regret that, for it caused your unworthy 


young nephew to reveal fully his falsehood and 
meanness.” 

“And it was carelessness that finally brought a 
happy denouement,” laughed Junia. At which point 
in the conversation, I cease to report. 

Saul Durgan tinds it pleasanter to reside at a dis- 
tance from Graycliffle as the Garcias live there with 
Colonel Meredith. Mrs. Garcia still loses her hand- 
kerchiet oeca-ionall 





y, acd her father is sometimes 
forgetful, but nothing so good or so ill as the events of 


strenuous opposition to Garcia, on my part, would | this story has resulted of late, from their carelessness. 





harness Midge myself and ride to the post-office 
before you!” 

The old gentleman laughed good-naturedly. “ Well 
—well—I will give up. Where’s the mail?” 

“In my pocket. You may have it now. I want to 
ride longer.” 

She rose, and diving both small hands into her 
pocket brought them up burdened with letters and 
papers. 

**Look out, dear! Don’t lose any. There, I saw 
something white drop,” exclaimed her father. 

**No, you didn’t, papa! There wasn’t a white en- 
velope among them—only your horrid, old business 
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SEA-SHO] 
1 heard or seemed to hear the ¢! 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and sl 
Am I not always here, thy sum 
Is not my voice thy music, mor 
My breath thy healthful climat 
My tonch thy antidote: my bay 
Was ever building like my terre 
Was ever couch magnificent as 
Lie on the warm rock-ledges, & 
A little hut suffices like a town 
1 make your sculptured archit 
Vain beside mine: 
Lo! here is Rome, and Ninevel 
Karnak, and Pyramid, and Gia 
Half piled or prostrate: and im 
Older than all thy race. 
Tehe 
The opaline, the plentifal and 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in. 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow 
Sea full of food, the nourisher 
Purger of earth, and medicine 
Creating a swect climate by m 
And, in my mathematic ebb at 
Giving a hint of that which cl 
Rich are the sea-vods ;— who ¢ 
They grope the sea for pearls, 
They pluck force thence, and | 
For every wave is wealth to I 
Wealth to the cunning artist | 
This matchless strength. Whi 
A load your Atlas shoulders ¢ 
I with my hammer pounding. 
The rocky coast. smite Andes 
Strewing my bed, and, in ano 
Rebuild a continent of better 
Then I unbar the doors; my | 
The exodus of nations; I disy 
Men to all shores that front t 
1, too, have arts and sorcerie: 
Tilusion dwells forever with t 
I know what shells are laid, 
With credulous, imaginative 
For, though he scoop my wa’ 
A few rods off he deems it ge 
Planting strange fruits and st 
I make some coast alluring, ! 
To distant men who must go 
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SEA-SHORE. 


I heard or seemed to hear the chiding sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come ? 
Am I not always here, thy summer home ? 
Is not my voice thy music, morn and eve ? 
My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, 
My touch thy antidote: my bay thy bath? 
Was ever building like my terraces ? 
Was ever couch magnificent as mine ? 
Lie on the warm rock-ledges, and there learn 
A little hut suffices like a town. 
I make your sculptured architecture vain, 
Vain beside mine: 
Lo! here is Rome, and Nineveh, and Thebes, 
Karnak, and Pyramid, and Giant's Stairs, 
Half piled or prostrate: and my newest slab 
Older than all thy race. 
Behold the sea. , 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, . 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July; 
Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds. 
Purger of earth, and medicine of men; 
Creating a swect climate by my breath, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 
Rich are the sea-gods ;—who give gifts but they ? 
They grope the sea for pearls, but more than pearls: 
They pluck force thence, and give it to the wise. 
For every wave is wealth to Dedalus— 
Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 
This matchless strength. Where shall he find, O waves! 
A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift!— 
I with my hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast. smite Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and, in another age, 
Rebuild a continent of better men. 
Then [ unbar the doors; my paths lead out 
The exodus of nations; I disperse 
Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 
I, too, have arts and sorcerivs; 
Tilusion dwells forever with the wave. 
I know what shells are Jaid. Leave me to deal 
With credulous, imaginative man. 
For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 
A few rods off he deems it geins and clouds. 
Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 
I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 
To distant men who must go there, or die. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


ed 


LOST AND FOUND. 

In the year 1849, I moved with my family to one of 
the frontier towns of the West. It was inthe month 
of June that we travelled—the last days of the month 
—and the prairies were adorned with their wealth of 
flowers, and the foliage upon the trees was deep, and 
in the long line of elms that stretched along the 
creeks, perhaps I might say, grand. The birds sang 
their joyous morning hymns; the grass waved in the 
breeze, and in the distance now and then we caught 
sight of a golden field of wheat, shimmering in the 
sun. The heavy growth of vegetation which appear- 
ed all around us, and so many fresh beauties as ap- 
peared on every hand, delighted us—it was so differ- 
ent from anything which we had seen in the East. 
It is no place here to speak of the journey; but 
Providence seemed so kind, to give that cloudless 
sky, with the invigorating atmosphere, and the count- 
less beauties that smiled irour path. It was such a 
kindly influence to pit against the pain of parting 
with friends, and old, familiar scenes, which, however 
rough and barren, were yet made sacred by that 
dearest of all words, Home. And saying this, I wish 
simply to express my thankfulness to the good Father 
in heaven for his mercies to me and mine. 

We had then three children—Charlie nine years 
old, and Susie six, and Babya year, I think. And in 
company with the family, we had taken a real Yan- 
kee—one who talked Yankee and acted Yankee—a 
man of sense upon occasion, and a man of nonsense 
upon all occasions. He had ‘come up” in my father’s 
family, at least from fourteen, or thereabouts, and 
now went West with us upon his own responsibility. 
Not as a ‘hired hand,” but to shift for himself—to 
kill game or “dicker,” as one or the other should 
seem to promise a fortune. He was a man of consid- 
erable genius, in his way, and in justice to the re- 
spectable position which my father occupied, I am 
bound to say that he had acquired his Yankee habits 
and Yankee vernacular, before coming to live with 
the family. 

Reaching a small town beyond the Mississippi, we 
were to board for a time, and were fortunate in se- 
curing rooms in the best private residence in the 
place—even the best to do in the world being willing 
to accommodate, for the sake of adding settlers to the 
vicinity. It was a large white house, owned by a 
New England man, and built and furnished in New 
England style. There was quite a forest in the rear 
of the house, and a broad prairie in front, and the 
little town, such as it was, lay half a mile to the east. 
It was a quiet, retired spot, and as such, exceedingly 
pleasant to us. 

The first night of our stay was exceedingly dark, 
and it rained heavily. My family occupied two 
sleeping apartments, and a parlor, all on the second 
floor, and between the room where the children slept, 
and our own, there was a hall fifteen feet in length. 
We retired late, much fatigued, and slept soundly. 
Some time in the night I was awakened by my wife. 
“ Listen!” 

“What do you mean? Have you heard anything? 


“T answered thus, because Susie was in the habit 
of walking in her sleep, and I thought of no sounds 
but such as she would be likely to make. 

“Hark! I have heard steps, 1 am sure, in this 
room, but not Susie. Hark!” 

I listened, but heard nothing save the surging of 
the wind and the beating of the rain. She continued 
again: 

«1 have been awake for half an hour, and I am 
sure that some one has been cautiously creeping 
around these rooms. Susie always talks, you know, 
and Lam sure that it cannot be her. You must light 
the candle, and examine the rooms—and yet I dare 
not have you do it.” 

“T will do it without the candle,” I replied. 
“Hush! it isoutside now.” 

There did seem to come the sound of fuotsteps on 
the gravel outside the door, but very indistinct 
through the noise of the storm—too indistinct, indeed, 
to render it quite certain whether there were really 
footsteps at all. 

“It is only imagination, after all,” I said, dropping 
my head upon my pillow again. ‘ You are tired to- 
night, and your vervesa little unstrung. No wonder 
you are full of fancies, under the circumstances. I 
was even frightened myself when you spoke, I am so 
entirely worn out with fatigue.” 

“ What a wild, windy night! Is it possible that I 
am so much of a coward?” 

The wind took a blind from its fastenings, hurled 
it against the corner of the piazza with a crash, and 
tossed it noisily over against the garden fence. 

“ Yes, it is a wild night, and we so worn with travel 
that every sound is magnified to our ears. It is not 
cowardice at all, but something quite natural, under 
the circumstances.” 

“1 cannot sleep till you examine the rooms, Light 
the candle, tor I am sure that something is wrong.” 

“No, I will go in the dark.” 

“But you can make no examination in that way— 
you must have a light.” 

*T can at least ascertain whether Susie is walking. 
If she is quiet, I have no fears for the rest.” 

I arose cautiously, and stepped across the hall, to 
the little bed, where, two hours before, we had placed 
Charlie for the night. He was undisturbed, and 
sleeping soundly. 

I passed my hand over the cot where Susie slept. 
It was empty. I pressed it again and again—rolled 
the clothes in a bundle, but there was no mistake— 
the child had gone. 

Anxious to avoid raising needless fears in the mind 
of her mother, I crept silently over the room, over 
the hall, the parlor, into every corner—yet I sought 
in vain. 1 lighted the candle. 

“Is anything the matter? Has Susie walked 
again? Tell me!” 

“ Susie has gone!” I said. 

I know not why, but the words went like steel to 
the heart of my wife. I know not why, because it 
was nothing uncommon for Susie to walk in her sleep. 
I did not myself feel especially alarmed, though much 
disturbed. The fears excited by the sounds she had 
heard, coupled with the singular fact that Susie had 
made no noise, no ery, nor spoken a word, were the 
cause of the dreadful fears with her. 

I made a thorough search of the rooms with the 
light, but found no track or trace of the child. 1 
called, but received no answer. I aroused the in- 
mates of the house, and searched from garret to cel- 
lar, and yet Susie was gone. We went with a lantern 
outside the house—into the sheds, the garden, the 
yards, and were looking hopelessly in the barn, when 
Eben joined us. 

“ What ye duin’ 01?” said he. 

“ Susie is gone, Eben,” said 1; ‘ been gone we don't 
know how long, and we find no trace of her where- 
abouts.” 

“O, yer duin’ that? °Ta’nt any use, I kin tell ye 
that, and that’s abeout all I kin tell ye.” 

“ How do you know? What have you seen, Eben?” 

“Wall, I know jest this, and nothin’ more: I 
heered a slammin’ so’st the house was comin’ down, 
and I went out. It rained—mity guns, how she 
poured! And I seed a small gal climin’ off the piaz- 
zy, and walkin’ jest outer the gate. I knowed it war 
Susy, and I had eenermost made up my mind tu go 
and git ’er, when the rain tuk ’er out on ’er sleep, 
and she turned roun’ like she war comin’ in on ’er 
own hook. And ef my name is Ebenezer Smith, 
somethin’ grabbed ’er.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“*T mean acussed Injun!” 


we boarded, who formed one of the group at the 
barn. “There is a band of half-breeds in this vicin- 
ity, who have several times taken children, for the 


“It is quite likely,” said Mr. Parker, with whom | 


speak as favorably as you can to my wife. Have you 
a gun—and will you let me have a horse?” 

“You can have both. Yet you enter upon a haz- 
ardous undertaking, and one which will be more 
likely to defeat, than accomplish the object. Remain 
quietly here, and in the course of a week or more, 
you will receive some hint, which will enable you to 
purchase the chiki with money. It is probable that 
she has fallen into the hands of a half-breed.” 

“And spos’n she haint fallen intu the hands of a 
half-breed? Or spos’n he don’t choose tu sell ’er? 
And how much is Susy goin’ tu suffer in six days an’ 
nights? I know what I'm goin’ tu du!” 

“These men always keep such children well, and 
she is sure to come around again.” 

“Wedo not ask you to go, Mr. Parker; and I do 
not see why you wish to prevent our making an 
effort.” 

“Neither do I see why you wish to go, since I tell 
you she will certainly be brought back for money.” 

* Heow du you know, mister?” 

“Three or four have been so returned already.” 

“Cum, I’m goin’,” said Eben. 

“ Will you get me the horse and gun, Mr. Parker?” 

“T protest that your going is foolish, but since you 
are determined, I will do what [ can to assist you.” 

I telt indignant at the coolness of Parker, and re- 
mained walking the floor of the barn—not wishing to 
see the anguish of my wife—and debating what plan 
to pursue, while he made ready for me, and Eben 
made ready for himself. In the meantime the fury 
of the storm abated, though it was still exceedingly 
dark, and the rain fell steadily. 

“The rifle is loaded,” said Parker, as I mounted ; 
‘and here is powder and ball. You will do well to 
bear to the east.” 

We bore to the east as we started, struck the forest 
in the rear of the house, and still bearing easterly, 
rode for half an hour or more, at such speed as we 
could make through the tangled wood, and over the 
rough ground. The movement did not strike me as 
a wise one, and I felt that we were going blindly, and 
more than likely, to no purpose at all. But Eben led 
the way, without speaking a word in the whole dis- 
tance. His confidence had inspired a sufficient degree 
in me, to induce me to be thus blindly led, though 
the feeling which I had, as I have before intimated, 
did not deserve to be called contidence. Very sud- 
denly, Eben dismounted, and commenced tying his 
horse toa tree. The movement was a mystery to me, 
yet when he asked me to fullow his example, I did it 
without a word of protest. 

** Neow, Charles,” said Eben (he always called me 
Charles), “ I’ve sumthin’ on my mind, and I’m goin’ 
tu let itout. I didn’t tell the story egzackly right 
about Susy, bekase I didn’t want that old cuss of a 
Parker tu hear it. Jest bore intu the charge in yer 
gun, an’ see’f yer loaded good.” 

This, though a singular suggestion in my mind, I 
complied with at once, and found only a mass of pa- 
per wadding, rammed home on the smallest imagina- 
ble charge of powder. There was nothing in the gun 
to injure a man four feet from the muzzle. 

“Thar yer hev it! That old Parker’s an infarnul 
old villin! Ye see I was sleepin’ in the back cham- 
ber, clost to the barn, an’ I heerd a noise, an’ tho’t 
as how mebbe old Roan were deown, or sumthin’, 
And arter I'd looked at the hosses, I jest stepped 
round the barn tu put up a slab winder what hat 
blowed deown, when I saw sumthin’ creepin’ off the 
piazzy. ituk itintu my hed tu play sly a bit, and 
thar | watched and slied round, till he’d got tu the 
gate, and went out ov sight. Ef ’d known it war 
Susy, I'd a pounced on ’im an’ fit’im dead, bat hadn’t 
no idee. And so TI jest crep along as fast I could, an’ 
jest see sumbuddy else take what old Parker was 
earryin’, an’ go deown intu the woods. I follered a 
little, but I didn’t know ’twas Susy, till you told me 
in the barn. Then I knew, an’ told the story abeout 
the Injun. And I guess ’twasan Injun. But neow 
ye see the lay 0’ the land, I take it.” 
| Everything was accounted for now—the steps which 
my wife had heard in the rooms—the unwillingness 
of Parker to have the Indian pursued, and the cer- 
tainty he felt that the child would appear again, pro- 
vided only that a sufficient reward was offered. I 
was never more taken aback in my life. I had con- 
ceived Mr. Parker to be an upright, honorable man, 
and he possessed a good reputation in the little town 
! where he resided. At the same time I felt a sense of 
relief. While it might yet, in the last extremity, be 
uncertain to what desperation he would resort, to 
cover his crime, I yet felt tolerably certain that with 
good management I could secure the child with 
money, in the event of my failing to secure her in 
any other manner. 

“It is an unheard-of thing, Eben,” said I. ‘Are 





obtain them again. The mystery is solved.” 

“And it’s goin’ to be solved more yit, ef I know 
ennything abeout it,” said Eben. “Old Roan and I 
ar goin’ arter Susy.” 

“‘ Where will you go, Eben?” I asked. 

I had no real contidence in his success, but Mr. 
Parker had spoken very coolly, as though a matter 
so common was not worth any particular exertion, 
and Eben, though a Yankee, and sometimes seem- 
ingly half a fool, had manifested a spirit worthy of all 
praise. His “old Roan” was a roan horse, which, 
beside his gun, constituted the entire sum of his 
worldly wealth. 


whar, egzackiy, but ’m goin sumwhar. He ken be 
tracked in the woods, and ef he can’t, I'll find ’im, 
and he’s goin to die. That’s what I’m goin’ tu du.” 





“And I am going with you, Eben. Mr. Parker, 


ransom money which parents are willing to give to | 


“I’m goin’ arter that cussed Injun. I dun’no | 


you quite sure there can be no mistake?” 

‘““Nary mistake. But we’ve sumthin’ tu du yit. 
| It’s my mind that we don’t need the hosses, so we'll 
| leave ‘em here. Then we'll bear west. 1 jest bore 
| east tu git eout ov range of Parker. I jest tho’t he 
| shouldn’t git any s’picions from me, no how.” 
| We retraced our steps as rapidly as we could walk, 
| till we reached the opening again, and then bore 
| westerly, just in the edge of the forest, for half a 
| mile. There was perhaps no particular reason for 
| taking this course, only the reason which Eben felt 
| to be sufficient—that it was safe to go opposite to the 
| direction indicated by Parker. Neither did there 
| seem to be any prospect of meeting with success. In- 
| deed, I hardly thought of suecess, but revolved over 
| in my mind again and again, the best way to ap- 
proach Parker, so as to secure the child at the earliest 


asa mere prelude to my dealings with Parker. We 
reached a ledgy region; @ small bluff, with the 
declivity covered with loose stones, among which 
grew some trees of considerable size, and much 
shrubbery. 

“ Thar—I was sure on’t!”’ said Eben, in a whisper. 
* Hark!” 

I started, as though an angel had spoken. If 1 had 
been led by the visible hand of Providence, I could 
not have felt more completely, in that moment, that 
Heaven directed our steps. I could hear the sup- 
pressed sobbings of a child, as distinctly as I could 
hear the whispered words of Eben, and there was 
voice enough to the sobs, to tell me unmistakably, 
that they came from the bursting heart of Susie! 
Slowly and cautiously, upon our hands and knees, 
guided by the sobs, which came regularly, we crept 
into a dense growth of shrubbery, and found ourselves 
in the very presence of the child and her captor. 
We knew thus much, and nothing more, for we could 
hear the sobs of the one, and the heavy breathing of 
the other. 

And yet it was intensely dark, and it rained stead- 
ily. We could see nothing in the awful darkness of 
that thicket—not even our hands held before our 
eyes—not the faces or forms or clothing of captor or 
captive. Not even though we had been for hours in 
a darkness deep enough to give our eyes their utmost 
power of vision. 

Eben struck amatch! O light celestial! Susie lay 
bound to the cold, wet ground, with a little cord fas- 
tened to a rock, and close beside her stretched the 
form of a brawny Indian, buried in a deep sleep. 

* Papa—papa!” 

“Did ever child speak these words as she spoke 
them? And did ever parent realize the wealth of 
meaning in those words, as I, on that rainy night, 
and in that black thicket? I sprang, by an irresist- 
ible impulse, broke the cord from the stone in an in- 
stant, and held herto my breast, as I never held child 
before, and trust in Heaven never shall again. Poor, 
dear Susie—I did not know how much I loved her! 
I regarded neither Eben nor Indian, nor knew 
whether we were in darkness or light, till the ring of 
Eben’s rifle woke me to a consciousness of the situa- 
tion again. 

We returned to the residence of Mr. Parker—I 
bearing Susie in my arms, and Eben leading the 
Indian by a cord around his neck. We had the good 
fortune to find Mr. Parker at home, and we were 
quite careful that he should not get away from home. 
Next day he was arrested. Within the week the In- 
dian died of his wound, and within the summer Mr. 
Parker hung by the neck till he was dead. I yur- 
chased the New England residence, and reside within 
it to this day, though now the house is somewhat 
larger, and the village has become a town. 





A young lady, who had been severely interrogated 
at court by an ill-tempered counsel, observed, on 
leaving the witness-box, that she never before fully 
understood what was meant by cross-examination. 








Our Curious Department. 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Strange Case of Hydrcophobia. 

M. Latond, surgeon, of Agde, South of France, has 
recently published a fearful case of madness in a 
young man, which proved fatal in twenty-four hours. 
The symptoms were of an appalling description, and 
the case looked as if it were of spontaneous origin. 
By careful investigation, it was, however, found that 
the patient had been desired by his master (a pastry- 
cook) to drown a dog whose peculiarities had raised 
suspicion. The patient was very fond of the dog, 
and fondled him before committing him to the water. 
The animal had reciprocated the caresses of the 
young man, and licked his face, hands, and even 
mouth. Thus it would appeay that a contact of this 
kind is sufficient to generate this distressing com- 
plaint, without the infliction of a wound by the dog’s 
teeth. 

A morbid Appetite 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal contains 
acurious case of a child about three years of age, 
who had a morbid appetite for everything made of 
wool. The little fellow would pick up from the floor 
bits of yarn and swallow them; gnaw his blankets, 
so that it became necessary to encase them in cotton; 
rush at woolen garments, ladies’ plush overcoats 
especially, like a little fury. Diarrhea ensued, ac- 
companied by vomiting, and at the end of ten days 
he threw up a very hard, egg-shaped mass of woolen, 
three inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in 
its longest transverse diameter. 





An old Coat. 

The Providence Press says: ‘ There is a man of our 
acquaintance living in this city, who bas been mar- 
ried thirty-four years, and has still his wedding suit, 
which he has worn every Sunday since, and it is still 
in good condition for Sunday wear. He has worn it 
in all seventeen hundred and sixty-eight days.” It 
strikes us that this is what may be called “ old close.” 





A Centenarian. 

The census-takers have found living in the west 
part of the villageof Plattsburgh a French Canadian, 
who is in the one hundred and sixth year of his age, 
and his wife is ninety-five years old. They are both 
of them in the enjoyment of quite good health; have 
lived together seventy-eight years, and had fourteen 





possible moment, while I followed Eben mechanical- 


lly. For my own part, I looked upon the search now 
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MASS AT SAINT PETER’S. 

The great church of Saint Peter's is one of the at- 
tractions at Rome, and no American visits the im- 
perial city without obtaining admission to the church 
and examining its wonders. Tv see the cathedral 
and people to advantage, travellers should attend 
church some morning, when high mass is said, and 
the pope takes part in the services, surrounded by all 
his cardinals and brilliant court. A writer who was 
thus favored describes the scene that he witnessed. 
He says: 

The church was in grand gala, the walls and pillars 
draped with red and gold, assimilating harmoniously 
with the brilliant colored marbles and mosaics. The 
cupola, rising like a firmament in height and magni- 
tude, shone in the slanting rays of the morning sun 
—the angels, saints and prophets, emblazoned in 
bright colcrs on the golden frescoes. Beneath, the 
altar was spread with the costliest vessels of gold, 
chalices, cups, salvers, and crosses carved by the 
hands of Cellini or Bramanti, all radiant with 
sparkling jewels. 

On either side were the enclosures prepared for the 
ladies, who came habited in black veils and dresses; 
but instead of the irreverent Easter crowd—rushing, 
and pushing, and laughing, and talking, as if enter- 
ing an opera-house, the seats were thinly occupied 
by a sprinkling of ladies, whose devout looks showed 
that they came to pray and not to stare. The tribune 
behind the high altar was hung with crimson, and to 
the left stood a throne prepared for the pope. Down 
the central aisle an avenue was formed by the civic 
guard and the quaint Swiss soldiers, along which his 
holiness was to pass. We were scarcely settled, when 
a hush and a general motion of expectation announc- 
ed that the pope had arrived at the central door. 
Slowly and silently the magnificent procession passed 
up towards the tribune. First came the Swiss 
guards, and chamberlain in red silk. Then Pius, 
seated on the “ gestorial” chair or throne, glittering 
with gold, purple and crimson, wearing his triple 
crown, and habited in robes of white. Over him was 
borne a dais of crimson and gold, while beside him 
were carried two great fans of peacock’s feathers, as 
typical of immortality. There is a look of Eastern 
magnificence about these fans extremely striking. 
The pope, calm and majestic in his bearing, dispensed 
blessings as he passed with the air of one rapt in deep 
devotion. He was followed by the entire sacred col- 
lege, all aglow with crimson and guipure lace, a sight 











calculated to break any lady’s heart on the score of 


misplaced finery. Chaplains, secretaries and cham- 
berlains (mere minnows to these ecclesiactical Tritons) 
fluttered in their rear, followed by tiles of the superb- 
ly-dressed Guardia Nobile, all picked men, tall, 
graceful and handsome, disciplined in the encounters 
of social warfare and “carpet knighthood,” now gor- 
geous in glistening helmets, short scarlet mantles, 
and a generally classic air, reminding one of Pollio in 
Norma, whose general line of conduct, as well as out- 
ward costume, they are said to emulate. The pope 
was now seated on his throne, and the mass begun. 
It is to my wind a fatal want in the otherwise noble 
ceremonial of the papal mass at Saint Peter’s, that 
the music is entirely vocal, an organ being thought 
to be undignified in the pope’s presence. Part-sing- 
ing, however perfect, is monotonous. The pope's fa- 
mous choir are invisible, caged like singing-birds in a 
golden latticed gallery. The Gregorian chant, which, 
although admirable as medieval music, becomes 
wearisome after two hours’ duration. The mass is 
long to exhaustion. The pope stands, walks and 
kneels, sometimes at his throne, sometimes at the 
altar, sometimes alone, and sometimes surrounded by 
the cardinals. One wonders how he can remember 
such meaningless changes, unless one happens to 
know there is an officer attached to the papal court 
whose sole business it is to prompt him, and to keep 
him and the cardinals “well posted up” in their 
daily duties—what dresses to wear, what to “eat, 
drink, and avoid.” Sometimes there is a pause, the 
music ceases, the pope and cardinals sit enthroned 
(Anglice, rest themselves), and the golden vessels are 
moved and removed on the high altar. During one 
of these pauses [ looked round at the groups formed 
near the high altar (where the mere vulgar crowd is 
not allowed to penetrate), and wondered at the cu- 





riously medizval aspect of the scene. Parti-colored 
Swiss guards, red, yellow and black, with steel caps 
and corselets, overlooked by officers in complete ar- 
mor of polished steel inlaid with gold, some actually 
wearing graceful chain tunics over crimson velvet, 
with golden helmets, so that when two or three whis- 
pered together they instantly formed a picture for 
Maclise of Knights Palatine, or partisans of old Gotz 
von Berlichingen, or any other mediwval scene you 
please. Papal chamberlains, picturesque in high 
Elizabethan ruffs, doublets, chains and orders, long 
hose and rosetted shoes, regular Sir Walter Raleighs, 
and, like him, remnants of a century when Spain 
ruled European fashions as France does in our days. 
Priests breaking the mundane pageant here and there, 
and reminding one of the mass still proceeding (which, 
by reason of its length and pauses, seemed over long 
before it really was), in every kind, color, and variety 
of gold-embroidered vestment. Officers of the civic 
guard in dark uniforms, and officers of Austria in 
white, diligently keeping back imasses of Roman 
peasants gaudy as butterflies as to body and petticoat, 
and quite laden with chains and crosses, earring and 
flowers, gold, silver and pearls, often wondrously 
handsome women. To these add the rows of black- 
veiled ladies sitting on either side in the reserved 
seats, backed by the many-colored walls rich with 
mosaics, variegated marbles mounting aloft to the 
cupola, where, under a glare of light, the four gigan- 
tic evangelists in the spandrils of the arches float in 
a haze of golden sunshine, a glorious setting of a 
glorious scene. 

Again we settled down to the mass, the pope ad- 
vanced to the altar, denuded of mitre and royal trap- 
pings, ina plain white dress, the music ceased, the 
attendant prelates retired, every knce was bent, 
every head bowed in seeming devotion. Alone on 
the steps of the altar he stood, his hands clasped 
over the elements, his eyes turned to heaven. While 
he communicated, the silence was positively awful. 
Then, stealing around, came the soft sounds of the 
silver trumpets, low and plaintive, at first, as wailing 
spirits, then swelling forth in a hosanna of joy and 
praise. The pope, holding in his hand the host, 
turned to the four quarters of the globe. Then the 
Agnus Dei was chanted, the pope resumed his robes 
and retired as he came, bestowing blessings around. 





AN AMERICAN HORSE IN LONDON. 


One of the most animated sights at the great horse- 
show in London is the exhibition of the roadster sires 
every afternoon about five o’clock. The predominant 
color of those round, stout, active horses is roan. 
There are also amongst them some good browns and 
blacks. Quicksilver, the winner of the first prize, is 
a bright red roan, of surpassing courage and action. 
As soon as the roadsters have retired, Shepherd 
Knapp, a chestnut trotting stallion from New York, 
with a white blaze down his face, makes his appear- 
ance ina light match-cart, and is driven round the 
arena at a pace which shows that, speedy as the 
Norfolk horses are, there are none of them that could 
hold their own with their American cousin. He is 
lighter and more highly bred than they are, and his 
hind-leg action is tremendously powerful and true. 
The spacious area at the Agricultural Hall is far too 
limited to allow his driver to exhibit Shepherd 
Knapp’s full speed; the perfect temper with which 
the astonishing animal, guided and controlled by a 
smooth snafile, allows himself to be suddenly and 
easily pulled up when going at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, daily elicits thunders of applause from 
the admiring spectators. 





PARIS TOILETS.—At Mr. Bigelow’s fete champetre 
in Paris some of the toilets displayed by the married 
ladies were remarkable for their elegance. Among 
these none were more admired than those consisting 
of transparent white muslins, worn generally over 
colored silk skirts, and profusely ornamented with 
Valenciennes and other lace. One dress of this kind 
must have been a most expensive one, as the muslin 
skirt was not only trimmed with insertion and lace 
laid on in a fanciful design, but looped up, instead of 
with cords, with wide bands of the same rich lace. 
terminated in a knot on each side, in which nestled 
two small swallows. The close-fitting casaque or 
basquine had the same trimming repeated on it, with 
knots at the shoulders, and small birds. A hat with 
flowing veil had simply in front a small aigrette of 
feathers and a swallow. This costume, though sin- 
gular, was very pretty and becoming to the handsome 
face and form who displayed it. 





+ 

A DECEITFUL GIRL.—A modest young girl, having 
visited the Fifth Avenue Hotel very frequently with 
a bandbox, bringing home, as she said, bonnets to 
the ladies stopping there, suspicion was aroused, and 
her box being opened was found to contain a pair of 
men’s boots. The mystery of many robberies from 
the rooms of the guests was thus explained, and the 
girl was arrested. Her depredations, as far as has 
been ascertained, consist of about forty pairs of boots 
and shoes, ten pairs of sheets, a number of pillow- 
cases, half a dozen tidies, a dozen towels, a large 
amount of jewelry and many other articles of value. 





DEFIANT BACHELORS.—Six thousand bachelors in 
Marseilles recently resolved not to ask any young 
woman in marriage until a complete change shall 
have been operated in the manner of living, and par- 
ticularly in the dress, of the fairer sex. The young 
men insist on greater simplicity in every respect, 
and a return to the more modest habits of a century 
or two ago. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

‘ROBERT GREY’S INSPIRATION,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

“THE GOLD DIGGER’s WILL,” by a Lawyer. 

“A CHAPTER FROM SOMEBODY’S LIFE,” by L. 
Velona Stockwell. 

“Mrs. Rocue,” by Frederick Howe Marion, 

‘“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“CAUGHT IN THE TOILS,” a thrilling European 
tale, by Jolin M. Loveland. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

© SKETCHES BY THE SEASIDE,” by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“THE QUEER ADVENTURE OF PHILOMEN BEERY,”’ 
by George L. Aiken. 

“Mrs. HUBBARD’S FRIGHT,” by Laura M. Herne. 

* LASTING BEAUTY,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“A FOREST TRAGEDY,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

“LINES,” by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

“THE ROSEBUD IN HER HAIR,” by James D. 
M’Cabe, Jr. 


by Jeremiah 


WISE PROVERBS. 

The harder the wood the higher the polish. 

One man cries, ‘‘ There's a well;” another quietly 
puts a pump over it. 

Prayers and provender never hindered any man’s 
journey. 

Experience and wisdom are the two best fortune- 
tellers. 

The best soldier comes from the plough. 

The covetous man makes a half-penny of a farth- 
ing; and a liberal man makes a sixpence of it. 

Look upon a picture and a battle ata good distance. 

Vainglory is a flower which never comes to fruit. 

If folly were pain, we should have great crying out 
in every house. 

Your looking-glass will tell you what friends never 
will. 

The man that speaks plain truth, is a cleverer fel- 
low than he is generally taken for. 

The snail looks around his house, and thinks it is 
the whole world. 

Those who walk the highway, are always throwing 
stones at those who walk off the beaten track. 








SINGULAR.—A curious story reaches us from Vi- 
enna. A poor, wretched-looking old woman went 
into a branch pawn office in that city to pledge the 
only article of value left her—a small gold locket. 
The clerk scarcely looked at her ere he asked the 
owner where she got it from. She declared it was 
her own property, and it came out that the old 
woman found in the clerk her long-lost son. Many 
years ago, when this woman was keeping a farm of 
her own at Funfkirchen, in Hungary, her son was 
drawn as a soldier, and on his return, heard the 
melancholy news that his mother’s cottage had been 
burnt down, that she had left the village soon after, 
and was probably dead. Thus mother and son had 
lived in Vienna without meeting, and it was only the 
locket that had led to a recognition. 





EscAPE FROM THE INDIANS.—Mrs. Morris, who 
had been eight months a captive among the Cheyenne 
Indians, lately escaped and returned to her home in 
Muncie, Delaware county, Indiana. The Indians 
murdered Mrs. Morris’s husband, and one of the 
chiefs took her as his wife, in which capacity she 
lived until she made her escape. She kept a journal 
of her capture, and it is understood that she will 
publish a book. 





LOBSTER BusINEss.—They «lo a large business in 
lobsters down at Jonesport, Maine, where it is said 
about five thousand are cooked daily, and four thou- 
sand pounds of the meat are daily put up in air-tight 
cans of one and two pounds each. Some one hun- 
dred and forty persons are engaged in catching the 
fish and sealing the cans. They call it a lobster 
factory. 





PuncriLio.—Everybody rails against punctilio, 
but it never breeds half the quarrels caused by 
excessive familiarity. Without some such guard 
against the encroachments of the latter, there are 
some eccentric people, who, under claim of freedom, 
would think themselves entitled to break your head. 





CHEAP ENoUGH.—A Maine exchange says that 
farmers in Oxford county, in that State, have con- 
tracted to furnish potatoes the ensuing fall for twenty 
cents per bushel, for the manufacture of starch. 





Funny.—A nice old lady up town declares that 
she thinks it very strange that a little quicksilver in 
a glass tube can make such awful hot weather by 
just rising it an inch or so. 





PRETTY TRUE.—A clergyman said, in a recent 
sermon, that the path of rectitude had been travelled 
so little of late years, it had completely run to grass. 








HEAVY BLow.—Nesmyth & Co., the well-known 
English machinists, have made a trip-hammer that 
will strike a blow equal to seventy-five tons. 


SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
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PHILOSOPHY AND FASHION. 

To the philosophic mind it is ever an amusement 
to contemplate the fanciful and fickle freaks of 
fashion. When hoops went out of vogue nigh a cen- 
tury ago, the ladies vowed that scanty petticoats were 
infinitely prettier; and they vied with one another 
in reducing their dimensions, until their skirts be- 
came so shrunken they could hardly move their feet 
within the limited circumference. So, doubtless, 
will it be again, now crinoline is doomed, The milli- 
ners of Paris have determined on reviving the ‘‘cos- 
tumes of the empire,” of some fifty seasons since, 
and who will dare dispute the mandates of the milli- 
ners? Already we see signs of the change which is 
approaching. Ladies fresh from Paris startle our 
eyes nowadays by appearing in what, at first sight, 
we might fancy are their night-dresses. Of course, 
when once. the tide sets in, all the female world will 
swim with it. Casting overboard their crinoline, the 
ladies will all look as though they had been put un- 
der a rigid course of Banting. Our wives will be so 
altered that we shall hardly know them; and when 
they walk out in their limp and scanty dresses, we 
shall at first be scarcely able to realize our happiness 
in missing the accustomed chafing of our shins. To 
the philosophic mind, it will be curious to note what 
excuses wlll be made for the wearing of scant petti- 
coats, to which the ladies have all vowed that they 
never could revert. Tne comfort there was, they 
said, in wearing iron cages nobody could tell; and 
they protested that they wore them solely for that 
reason, and not for fashion’s sake. The philosopher 
might shrug his shoulders at their vows, and rightly 
estimate their worth; but philosophy abated naught 
in its efforts to reduce the circumference of petticoats, 
which fashion had expanded, and fashion only could 
contract. In its influence on lovely woman, philoso- 
phy will bear no comparison with fashion; and the 
philosopher who fancies that his words will be lis- 
tened to when fashion claims a hearing is no better 
than a fool. 





(@rSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





SHERMAN Vs. WADE HAmpTon.—Wade Hampton, 
in a long letter to the New York Day Book, dated at 
Columbia, 8. C., June 19th, attacks General Sher- 
man’s official report of his march through the Caro- 
linas, as ‘misrepresenting him in the grossest and 
falsest manner.” Wade may attack General Sher- 
man’s reports, but if he had at the head of his troops 
attacked Sherman himself, he would have been Wade 
and found wanting. 





AN ANGLER’S PATIENCE.—A person, late on a 
Saturday afternoon, halted an Englishman, as he 
was skillfully essaying the wily fisherman’s art for 
trout, with “Hallo, there! Got anything?”—* Got 
anything? Of course not; I only came here last 
Wednesday!” was the reply, as the patient angler 
once more cast his patent fly. 





LAUGHTER.—It is a good thing to laugh, at any 
rate, Dryden says; but the rate of taxation never 
provokes a smile. 
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ed—had my ears represented truth to me? I felt my 
limbs quivering under me, and dared not look into 
the garden, lest I should see white faces glimmering 
in the darkness. I turned to Farmer Wilson with 
gasping lips, but he only said, ‘‘ There, miss, you see 
you were dreaming.” As I passed into the hall, 
clinging to his stout arm, the aspect of the room 
stamped itself on my brain. It was a low room, with 
heavy beams across the ceiling, after the manner of 
building three centuries ago. A dark carpet covered 
the floor, thin and even, here and there worn into 
holes. In the centre stood a long table, round the 
walls very old-fashioned chairs of black wood with 
gilt knobs. A buffet stood on one side of the fire- 
place; under it was one of those oval hooped mahog- 
any tubs for holding bottles. On the other side of the 
grate was a huge square-sided arm-chair of dull faded 
leather. I noted all this in a very few seconds, and 
when the farmer seated me in my chair by our own 
fire, I had certainly not been away three minutes. 
Rosalind looked up with mute inquiry, to which I 
could only shake my head. Both of us were frighten- 
ed out of our wits, but what could we do? There was 
no other room in the house fit to receive her, and we 
were ashamed to ask for her to be moved had there 
been. We had no one to back us; old Sally had been 
asleep, and the farmer had laughed at us. 

“ Heard silly tales, miss, afore you came here, and 
dreamt about them.” Nevertheless, it may easily be 
imagined that we could not bear to lose sight of our 
male protector; and humbly confessing we were two 
nervous women, we implored him to stay up-stairs 
with us and finish his pipe, nay, to sleep and snore if 
he would, but on no acconnt to go away. Smiling he 
consented; Sally went down to the kitchen, and Wil- 
son settled in. I took up my old magazine, and for 
another hour there was again deep silence within and 
without. At the expiration of that time I fancied I 
heard approaching wheels in the far distance, and 
with restless anxiety I nerved myself to steal down- 
stairs with a’ candle, and out at the front door. It 
cost me a fearful thrill to pass that room on the left 
hand, but had I not seen that all was empty and dark 
within? 

Carefully carrying the candle, and shieNing it with 
one hand from any possible draught of air, I passed 
down the gravel walk which led straight from the 
front door to the gate. The front garden was buta 
narrow strip, some ten yards deep, and the gate look- 
ed into a lane which joined the high road less than a 
quarter of a mile away. I leaned awhile over the 
gate to listen for those approaching wheels. 

Yes, they were certainly audible, though perhaps 
a nile distant in the deathly stillness of the Novem- 
ber night. Just at that instant a faint gust of wind, 
wind that could hardly have sprung from that calm 
sky, nor have been born in those utterly motionless 
woods, blew out my candle, and I instinctively turn- 
ed to the house to seek for the light glimmering 
through the moreen curtains behind which Rosalind 
lay. But what was the sight which met my terrified 
gaze! Through the undraped casement of the lower 
room streamed the bright light of a blazing coal fire, 
and in the ruddy glow stood two figures, who appear- 
ed to speak with eager gesticulation. In the flash of 
an eye I noted the long gray locks curling down the 
shoulders of the elder man, and the crisp dark curls 
and black eyes of the young one, and the military 
moustache which curled over his lip. Not a word 
could I hear now, only watch the dreadful pantomime 
of adeadly quarrel. The old man flung open the 

t, and d to call loudly for help, but no 
sound reached me where I stood, not many yards off. 
A sudden blast violently closed the window, and the 
dark youngster struck at the old man’s temple with 
his closed fist. At the same instant two men came 
rushing up the lane and through the gate, passing 
close tome. As they moved swiftly within the light 
from the casements, I recognized their faces:—the 
brothers Harman, of Lymm,lawyer and doctor. With 
a loud strangling cry of ‘Save him! savehim!” I fell 
in a dead faint upon the gravel path—I was picked 
up by the strong hand of Charles Hippisley, whose 
loud cheery voice rang in my ears. ‘‘ Bless me, Phebe, 
what on earth has happened to you—where’s my 
wife?” Jem was outside the gate holding the smok- 
ing horse. Within stood a second person holding a 
bottle ot smelling salts in his hand—it was Dr. Har- 
man. As I slowly struggled back into consciousness, 
the impending murder loomed up in my dazed.mind, 
and I tried to point to the dining-room window. 
*“‘ Were you in time?” I gasped. 

“ What do you mean, my dear madam?” said Dr. 
Harman, in his loud clear voice. 

Standing up and clinging to Charles Hippisley, I 
turned and again pointed to the house—where was 
total darkness. I staggered back, but was caught by 
Mr. Hippisley, who carried me rapidly towards the 
front door, which at the instant was flung open in 
our faces by Wilson, who exclaimed, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Hippisley, come up to your wife.” As he 





Wrapping her up carefully from the night air, he 
placed her by his side, and me in the little back seat, 
and so we drove off in the dark night. Many apolo- 
gies were made to Dr. Harman, and the farmer offer- 
ed him a bed, but he preferred borrowing a horse, 
and overtook us long before we entered Lymm. 


any ending, any denouement? to which I am obliged 

to answer no. Rosalind was severely ill for several 

months, and the first time Dr. Harman came to see 

her, on the morrow, I said to him, ‘‘ Howdid you get 

to the Grange lastnight, doctor? I did not hear you 

drive up.” 

“Why,” answered he, staring at me, “I came with 

Charles in the gig.” 

“ But I saw you before the gig drove up, you and 

another man. You ran towards the house just before 

I tainted; I thought it was your brother.” 

Dr. Harman gave me a suspicious look. ‘ Indeed, 
young lady, you were mistaken; I was just then 
driving up the lane with Charles, and Jem in the 
back seat. As to my brother, he has been in London 
this week past.” 

“Then you must both haunt the Grange,” said I, 
half jesting, half reckless. He turned green; he turn- 
ed white; every drop of blood deserting his face. 

“ What nonsense! Somebody has been telling you 
absurd stories, Pheebe, and you frightened yourself 
into a fainting fit out among the honeysuckles by the 
gate.” 

I durst not argue with him, nor tell him that as I 
saw his features plainly at that moment, so had I 
seen them in the clear light of that leaping fire. 
After he was gon¢, I asked Rosalind what had 
frightened her so just before the arrival of the gig. 

“The voices again, Phoebe, so clear that it was ex- 
traordinary I could not catch the words: then there 
came a sharp cry and a fall, and some one burst in at 
the front door. After that I began to scream, and it 
woke Wilson.” 

I passed the matter over lightly, telling her I sup- 
posed we had both been nervous after our talk in the 
pony-chaise; but I went down to Charles, and to 
him I said, “‘ Can’t you move Rosalind to the sea in a 
bed-carriage? Move her before she gets worse.” 

He did as I wished, for there were better doctors 
at the fashionable watering-place on the other side of 
the bay. Here, as I had anticipated, she sank for a 
while into a state of utter nervous prostration, but 
we bad got rid of Dr. Harman. 

It was full six months before we returned home, 
and June shone bright among the roses in Rosalind’s 
garden when, still feeble, but calm in mind, and on 
the way to complete recovery, 1 got her seated one 
morning in a small summer-house among the flowers. 
As we sat working I ventured for the first time to tell 
her my share of the experiences of our evening at the 
Grange. 

“What was the cause of Marmaduke Forde’s 
death, Rosalind?” 

* Apoplexy,”’ said she, with a qualm in her voice. 

“ Who certitied it?” 

“The Harmans—they were there that very night, 
and it was William Harman who wrote over to Paris 
for Vava—”’ The sentence was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of the doctor, who came so suddenly round 
the corner of the trellis-work that I gave a little 
scream, and Rosalind dropped her work. 

“Really, Miss Phoebe, you are very nervous,” said 
he, rather sharply. ‘ This is the second time I have 
known you scream at nothing.” 

But he recovered his temper and sat down by us, 
and told us among other town gossip how the old house 
called the Grange had been completely gutted by fire, 
and how Mr. Wilson said it would be better to build 
a new farm-house just on the rise of the hill. 

“Was he insured?” I asked. 

“The owner is insured,” said the doctor, with a 
slight accent, “‘ my brother took care of that.” 

* And who is the owner?” 1 rejoined, fur 1 wanted 
him to say a certain name. 

“O, don’t you know? It’s young Forde, of Forde- 
Combe. He isalad at Eton. His father was killed 
in the Indian war. Strange man, rather wild; never 
was in England after his boyhood; married one of 
the S:affordshire Burgeons in Paris, as soon as his old 
uncle died, and went from thence to India.” 

But Rosalind and I knew far better than that! 





A CHANCELLOR’S OATH. 

A parliamentary return of the oaths required to be 
taken by any of her majesty’s subjects contains some 
that are little known, and rather curious. The fol- 
lowing is the oath required to be taken by a very 

high functionary, the chancellor of the exchequer :— 
| “You shall swear that well and truly you shall serve 
the queen our sovereign lady and her people in the 
office of chancellor or under treasurer. And you shall 
do right to all manner of people, poor and rich, of 
such things as toucheth your office. And the queen’s 
treasure truly you shall keep and dispend. And 
truly you shall counsel the queen, and her counsel 





wait till to-morrow morning, and I will bring a fly.” 
But she prayed and insisted, said she could not and 

would not remain the night, and at length he gave 
way, fearful of the consequences of her agitation. | 




















you shall lain and keep. And that you shall neither 

know nor suffer the queen’s hurt, nor her disinherit- 
| ing. Nor that the rights of the crown be distressed 
by any means as far forth as you may let, and if you 
may not let it, you make knowledge thereof clearly 
| and expressly to the queen wiih your true advice and 
counsel. And you shall do and purchase the queen’s 
| profit in all that you may reasonably do. As God 
| shall help you.” 
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“ Well, Mr. Tree, if your about to leave, I shall de- 


| tain your trunk,” exclaimed an incensed landlady to 
| her lodger, who was slightly in arrears. 


And now you will perhaps ask me if my story has ‘ 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY.—No. 2. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





When the first men began to unite into societies, 
they found it y to apply tl lves to agri- 
culture, the practice of which required the observa- 
tion of the heavens. It became indispensable to regu- 
late the duration and the of the 

the months, and the years. In order to do this, they 
had to become acquainted with the march of the sun, 
which, in its zodiacal revolutions, should itse!fbe the 
first and supreme agent of all creation; then the 
moon, which by its changes and returns regulated 
time; lastly of the stars, and even the planets. Ina 
word, to establish an entire system of astronomy. 
Then, observing that the productions of the earth 
bore a regular connection with the phenomena of the 
heavens, men begat an idea of the power in those 
bodies, and the stars became genii, gods, authors of 
good and evil. 

The sun became the first god, the moon his con- 
sort, the planets servants, and the multitude of stars 
an array of heroes to govern the world. It was thus 
on the shores of the Nile that the complex system of 
starworship, as connected with agriculture was con- 
structed. The Thebans called stars of inundation, or 
Aquaris, those under which the river began to over- 
flow. Stars of the Ox or Bull, those under which it 
was convenient to plow the earth. Stars of the Lion, 
those under which that animal, driven by thirst from 
the desert, made his appearance on the banks of the 
Nile. Stars of the Shea/s, or the Harvest Maid, those 
under which the harvest was got in. Stars of the 
Lambs and Goats, those under which those animals 
brought forth their young. 

Having observed that the return of the inundation 
of the Nile was always preceded by the appearance 
of avery beautiful stur towards the source of the 
Nile, which seemed to warn the peasants against sur- 
prise by the waters, they compared it to the animal 
who by barking gives notice of danger, called it Siri- 
us, or the Dog-Star. They called those stars of the 
Crab which showed themselves when the sun, having 
reached the bounds of the tropics, returned back- 
wards and sideways, like the Crab or Cancer. Stars 
of the wild Goat, those which the sun, being arrived 
at its greatest altitude, imitated the action of that 
animal who delights in climbing the highest rocks. 
Stars of the Balance, those which, the days and nights 
being of the same length, seemed to observe an equi- 
librium like that instrument. Of the Scorpion, 
those which were perceptible when certain regular 
winds brought a burning vapor like the poison of the 
scorpion. From this it resulted that by a very natu- 
ral metaphor men said: ‘ The Bull spreads the germs 
of fecundity upon the earth (in spring), and brings 
back abundance by the revival of vegetation. The 
Lamb (or Ram) delivers the heavens from the evil 
genii of winter, and saves the world from theserpent 
(emblem of the wet season); the scorpion pours out 
his venom upon the earth, and spreads disease and 
death.” 

In process of time man lost sight of the motive 
which led to the adoption of these expressions, and 
the allegory remaining, the people saw their gods be- 
fore them, and offered up their prayers to them. 
They demanded of the Ram of their flock the influ- 
ence which they expected from their celestial Ram. 
They prayed the Scorpion not to pour out his venom 
upon nature. They revered the fish of the river, the 
Crab of the Scarabees of the slime, and by a series of 
corrupt but inseparable analogies, lost themselves in 
a labyrinth of absurdities. Such was the origin of 
this ancient and singular worship of animals, and 
thus was formed the vast and peculiar system of 
theology which from the banks of the Nile spread 
itself over the world. 











DR. FRANKLIN’S MASONRY. 

For one, whose industry and multiplicity of pur- 
suits have become so much the wonder and praise of 
the world, it might be expected that Dr. Franklin 
would have had reason to excuse himself from masonic 
duties, if any person ever had. Situated ashe was 
in the then largest city of America, driven to exer- 
tion both by his own personal business, and the affairs 
of that public who believed that no plan would pros- 
per without him at the head of it, besides the corre- 
spondence that his philosophical investigations oblig- 
ed him to keep up, one would believe that he would 
suffer his seat among his masonic brethren, sometimes 
at least, if not the greater part of the time, to be left 
vacant. But the duties of his station in the lodge 
were too important in his estimation to be superseded 
by any other consideration. It appears from the 
minutes of the order, that during thirty years and 
upwards, while he was Deputy Grand Master of Penn- 
sylvania, he was never absent from a single meeting 
Two things may be inferred from this, both peculiar- 
ly illustrative of the character of that eminent 
brother; his economy of time, and his respect for the 
principles and duties of Freemasonry. The first we 
already know, from proofs that will stand while the 
philosophy that his genius explained shall be remem- 
bered. The second has a lesson in it, not only to the 








ished the licentious and suspicious to beware of speak- 
ing lightly of that secret communion, which called 
for such punctuality from iim, whose maxim was, 
never to spend an hour in vain. 

It cannot be supposed, even by the most unchari- 
table, that this great and good man would associate 
himself with any order of men whose moral tenets 
were dangerous to the peace of society, or whose 
political character was in the sligiitest degree detri- 
mental to the operations of a republican government. 
But to the Mason, the example of this illustrious 
brother is a practical lesson of masonic duty. It is 
none but the indolent who count the labor of the 
lodge fit only to drive away the tedium of an hour of 
leisure. The industrious and economical man has no 
leisure hours, nor does he want them. The labors 
that devolve upon him he mainly studies to arrange 
in such order that neither shall interfere with the 
other, and the true secret of accomplishing this is to 
make labor his amusement. The whole life of Frank- 
lin was a practical application of the first principles 
of Masonry. His study was todo good; and through 
the future history of our republic, posterity shall ad- 
mire the edifice he has founded, as the most perfect 
model ever presented to the architect, whose task it 
is to erect in his own mind a beautiful intellectual 
temple that shall stand forever. Such is the task, 
and such the consummation of tt:s work whose de- 
signs are laid down on the trestle board of speculative 
FREEMASONRY. 





INFLUENCE OF BROTHERHOOD. 


In times of civil commotion and public tumult, 
where, between absolute power and absolute anarchy, 
property has become uncertain, and life itself’ placed 
upon the dizzy chance of success or overthrow, who 
has not felt the necessity of other protection than 
civil government can afford? Weak is the arm of 
legislation, when the ultimate source of legislative 
authority is wakened in its frenzy or its wrath; frail 
is the power of the crown when the body of the peo- 
ple, stirred up froin its deep fundation, is agitated 
by the violence of revolutions. The demagogue trem- 
bles at the phantom he has raised, and the words of 
the orator are frozen on his lips when he sees abroad 
in the land that dreadful spirit which his tongue has 
helped to call from its hiding-place. In an hour like 
this, when all the bands of society are relaxed and 
dissolved, some stronger principle of union than 
political feelings can furnish is called for by the fears 
and necessities of man. He seeks for obligations be- 
yond the reach of public excitement—for combina- 
tions held together not by the frail bonds of political 
union, nor by the frailer ties of religious belief; but 
by the sworn feelings of persona! friendship, by the 
strong regards of a confidential brotherhood, leagued 
together for mutual weal, and vowed to stand by each 
other when a moment of necessity shall call for mu- 
tual protection. 





WHAT A MASON SHOULD BE. 


They who are Masons in the true spirit of Masonry, 
must put away from them all malice, and hatred, and 
revenge, and evil speaking, and put on as the elect of 
God, bowels of compassion, tenderness, long-suffer- 
ing, mercy. They eat not their morsel alone, while 
the widow mourns her widowhood, or the helpless 
orphan cries for food; they blast not with the pesti- 
lential tongue of slander their neighbor’s good name, 
and all their wish and all their aim is to imitate him 
of whom it was thus most honorably spoken, ‘* He 
went about doing good.” Not only, then, let not this 
your masonic good be evil spoken of, but be zealous 
that it may be abundantly and richly well spoken of. 
It is the leading principle, and the great end of 
Masonry, to propagate the exercise of charity in these 
its threefold operations; and he who does it not is yet 
destitute of the true masonic heart, which is the 
heart of charity, of benevolence, and of love. By the 
exercise of the duties of Masonry, the rich may ald 
abundantly to the fund of their eternal inheritance. 
The wise may increase their knowledge of the nature 
of God, in all his best perfections, and thereby daily 
grow still more wise unto eternal salvation. The 
pure in heart may be always advancing in the divine 
likeness; and they who walk in this path of the just 
with zeal and activity, will find it as the shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 


en 


IMMANUEL—GOD WITH US. 
TEMPLAR MOTTO. 

There is nothing like the consciousness of _Imman- 
uel for men that are fighting the battles of life. Give 
me, of all mottoes, ‘‘God with me.” O, that I might 
write on my child’s cradle, “ Immanuel—God with 
us.” O, that I might write on the threshold of every 
child’s entrance into wedded life, “* Immanuel—God 
with us.” O. that I might write it on the garments 
that my child wears, so thai they should flame all 
over to the eye of faith the same motto, “ Immanuel 
—God with us.” O, that I might write it on every 
book and task, ‘‘ Immanuel—God with us.” 0, that 
it might be inscribed on every fear and sorrow, ‘‘ God 
with us.” 

I would see gleaming in the first light of the morn- 
ing those words, ‘‘God with us,” and at evening, 
when the sun goes in glory to his rest, 1 would have 
borne back to my eyes upon iis last rays the same 
words, ‘“‘God with us.” And in the silence of the 
night, I would still have running through my mind 
the thought of ‘‘ God with us.” Always and every- 
where 1 would have for my motto, ‘“‘ Immanuel.” 
And every man who has this reality will feel, ‘What 








world, but to every Mason. To the world it admon- 


lack1?” If God be for us, who can be against us?, 








spoke, shriek after shriek rang through the house, 
and Charles hurried up-stairs, while Wilson drew 
Dr. Harman into that dreadful dark dining-room. | 
Yes, I saw it through the open door, dark, empty, 
cold asthe ashes of the past. I sat on the lowest 
step of the stairs trembling with fright, and heard | 
Rosalind’s imploring voice up-stairs: 

“Charles, take me home, take me home;” and his 
answer: | 
“* My dear child, how it is possible to drive you five | 
miles ina gig with your sprained ankle? you must | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE REBEL MOTHER. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
Cover his face—I cannot weep, 

My head and heart are dumb with woe; 
Before mine aching eyes the sweep 

Of hurrying squadrons come and go. 


The boom of cannon shakes the roof, 
The smoke of battle hangs a pall, 
And underneath its awful woof, 
In life or death abides my all. 


The servants watch my boy's repose: 
Where is their stormy grief to-night ? 
Within their dusky faces glows 
A new—to ine, an awful light. 


In solemn silence on my dead 
They fix their dark and tearless eyes: 
More stately now they lift the head, 
They step more freely that he dies. 


Our homes are waste, our armies fail, 
Death and despair encompass me; 
But these, my household, while I wail, 

They sing their song of jubilee. 


The wrong, the guilt—away, thou thought, 
Too late to help, too dread to meet! 

The long-contested cause is brought 
At last before God's judgment-seat : 


Let him decide. What, horseman, ho! 
Surely ‘tis good news comes so fast. 
The fue is flying—is 't not so? 
Ours is that ringing bugle-blast ? 


His face is pale, his eyes are wild— 

“ We're lost !"'—was that the word he said? 
Stay! where 's the father of this child? 

** Lady, our gallant chief is dead!" 


Hide the dead from me !—cover tight 
My face from sight or sound of men! 
Kear out the mocking. hateful light— 
I ne’er would see the sun again! 


Nay, then, unveil each pallid face, 
And lay them side by side to sleep: 

I will not shame the dead, who place 
Their honor in my hands to Keep. 


Virginia's daughter stands erect, 

Though home, and triends, and hope are gone; 
Her soul no changeful fates reflect, 

Her spirit bends to God alone! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blorkade Runners, 


NO. XXXI.—IN DANGER, 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 


So sudden and unlooked-for was the signal that 
Dick White had given, producing the rocket as it 
were by a slight-of-hand performance, that his com- 
panions started back as, with a loud, hissing sound, 
the rocket cut the air above their heads, and each 
watched its upward flight as it rose higher and higher 
and at last exploded, throwing out a shower of golden 
and crimson stars that came slowly dropping down- 
ward. 

**What do you mean by that signal?” demanded 
Captain Rhett, when he had in a measure recovered 
from his astonishment at its sudden appearance. 

“The officer I left in charge of the Stonewall will 
know what it means,” was the answer; yet the 
speaker’s gaze was not directed towards the steamer 
he had left, but over across the island where the long 
line of smoke was lying lazily on the sultry air. 

Captain Rhett could not but notice this action, and 
the suspicion that he had entertained: for a moment 
only, was now doubly strengthened. He was almost 
sure that he had a traitur on board, and that the sig- 
nal he had made was not intended for his own 
steamer, but for the Union vessel that was fast ap- 
proaching, and ina very few minutes would be in 
sight. His first impulse was to order his men to seize 
his visitor and convey him below; and there was only 
one thing that prevented him at once giving the com- 
mani to this effect. Surely Jacob Strong knew the 
character of the man he had just had _ the long inter- 
view with, and it did nut seem that he would risk the 
loss of his venture, when a word whispered to him 
would consign the Yankee to close quarters where it 
would be impossible for him to do them harm. The 
merchant had more at stake than he had, yet he did 
not want his own satety jeopardized by any oversight 
on the part of his passenger, and hardly knowing 
what course to take, he stood watching as eagerly as 
Dick White himself for an answering signal. 

It came at last. Over from beyond the island a 
rocket shot up into the blue sky, and exploded, send- 
ing out a host of green flakes that dropped slowly 
down towards the water, but before they reached it 
or faded away, another followed it, and then another, 
in quick succession, 

A satisfied look crossed the face of Dick White 
when he found that his signal was seen and under- 
stood by those on board the gunboat, but the rage of 
Captain Rhett was intense. 

“Traitor!” he exclaimed, springing towards the 
secret agent, and drawing a pistol from a side pocket 
at the same time and pointing it towards his head. 
“ You would bring the cursed Yankees down upon us, 
would you?” and he drew the trigger. 

Quick as a flash Captain Lee sprang towards him 
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pistol exploding at the same time, the bullet whistled 
harmlessly cluse to the head of Dick White. 

With a curse Captain Rhett dropped the empty 
pistol and placed his hand in his pocket asif in search 
of its mate; but before he could draw it out Dick 
White dealt him a blow beneath the ear that sent him 
sprawling upon the deck, seeing more stars than are 
usually visible in daylight to common mortals, 

All this passed so quickly that Jacob Strong could 
not find his tongue to interpose a word, had he de- 
sired todo so. His position was a peculiar one, and 
he did not wish to trust himself to speak; but the 
words of Captain Rhett alarmed him, for he feared 
for the safety of his cargo, and he exclaimed: 

“What means this, Captain Lee? Have you for- 
gotten your promise made so short time ago?” 

“No sir, and I have done nothing to break it. It 
had reference only to myself’; yet if the Union vessel 
over yonder makes a prize of this steamer I shall not 


regret it, as it will be one blow against the Con- 


federacy.” 
“You are a scoundrel, Captain Lee, and—” 


“Not so bad as that, Mr. Strong—or if the term 
will apply to me, it is hardly as bad as that of traitor. 
Remember, if you please, that once again in the 
North, that you have transactions that will not bear 
the light of day,” interrupted the young man. 

At this moment another rocket flew upward from 
the hand of Dick White, burning a blue light, and 
before it had died away a similar one rose up from the 
blockading vessel, which thus far had laid as motion- 
less as if it was an island and incapable of motion. 
The traitor captain understood the signal, and he 
dared not disobey it. 

It told him that a lawful prize was in sight, and 
that it was his duty to start immediately in pursuit. 
If he neglected now to do his duty, there were those 
near who would report him at Washington, and then 
his career of villany and deception would be over. 
He had but one choice, and that was to assist in the 
capture of the two apparent blockade runners near 
him, one of which was trying her best to escape, and 
the other lying motionless as if apparently uncon- 
cerned at the near proximity of danger. He had 
noted the approach of the Federal gunboat as soon as 
it had been perceived on board the blockade runner 
from whence the first signal had gone up, and which 
served to mystify him completely. Yet one thing was 
certain—for once he must attempt to do the duty that 
he had beer placed there to perform. 

Why it was that the blockade runner, now lying 
motionless, made no attempt to escape, he could not 
determine. Surely she must see the gunboat rapidly 
steaming towards her, and her captain could not be 
8o foolish as to suppose that he could afford her any 
protection, for of course that was out of the question. 
Annoyed and angry at this procedure, he determined, 
now that he was obliged to do something, to make a 
prize of her, and by so doing give the one that was 
showing some sense, a chance to escape, or at least 
give her over to the tender mercies of the gunboat, 
who when he saw that they were busy with one, would 
most likely pay his attention to the une that was es- 
caping. 

After deciding upon this point of action, he gave 
orders to approach the steamer, and just as he was 
fairly under weigh, the gunboat came round into full 
view of the three vessels, and at the same moment 
that Dick White sent up the second signal, which 
meant that they should follow on in the wake of the 
flying steamer as fast as possible. The commander of 
the gunboat understood this at once, and immediate- 
ly started in pursuit; but the Virginian, although he 
knew well what it meant, resolved to disobey it, and 
pay his attention to the one nearest at hand, which, 
after he had captured it, he meant to frame some ex- 
cuse for letting slip through his fingers and run 
back to M@——. But we must go back to the steamer 
on which we left the principal characters of our 
sketch. 

It was several moments before Captain Rhett so 
far recovered himself as to be able to regain his feet, 
and by that time a number of the crew had gathered 
around them, attracted by the sound of the scuftle, 
and their menacing looks plainly showed that they 
but waited a word from their captain to pitch Dick 
White and his companion into the water, or blow out 
their brains as he should determine, in payment for 
the outrage that he had been subjected to. 

Several of them glared towards Jacob Strong as if 
they expected him to take the lead now that their 
captain could not perform his duty, and the next offi- 
cer was sick below; but the merchant said nothing, 
although it was on his tongue’s end to denounce them 
as Yankees; but a look from Captain Lee caused him 
to quickly change his mind, and he remained silent, 
looking first at the prostrate captain and then away 
at the gunboat that was driving through the water 
towards them at a brisk rate, although it did not seem 
that it was progressing faster than they themselves 
were going. This gave him new heart, and confi- 
dence in the steamer, and he concluded that unless 
some unforeseen circumstance transpired, they could 
outrun their pursuer. 

He also noticed that the other Federal vessel com- 
manded by the traitor Virginian was also in motion, 
steaming towards the mouth of the bay, but knowing 
well the sentiments of her commander, he did not 
much fear for her, and still less when he saw that she 
was steering with the intention of overhauling the 
steamer that he knew was in possession of the Yan- 
kee, and he felt a joy in his heart, that if the Virginian 
was only the friend of the South that he was reported 
to be, he would re-capture the steamer, liberate her 
rebel crew, and allow them to run back to M—. If 





he would only do this, Harry Lee would be as poor as 
ever, and in no condition to demand of him the hand 
of Ellen. Full of this new hope he kept his eves fixed 
alternately on each of the Federal vessels that were 
coming in pursuit. 

The same thoughts animated the breast of Dick 
White and Captain Lee, although the former had not 
as much at stake as the latter; yet he did not wish to 
see the prize he had been at so much trouble to se- 
cure, again in the hands of the Confederates, through 
the instrumentality of the traitorous Virginian, and 
he watched the motions of the blockading craft as 
closely as did his friend Harry, who was rendered al- 
most frantic at the prospect of again losing all that 
he had twice won. 

All this occupied but a few moments in passing 
through the minds of each, and during the time both 
our Yankee friends had turned their back upon Cap- 
tain Rhett, who was beginning to see less of the 
heavenly planets that had been dancing before his 
vision, while his men, sullen and determined, stood 
around, waiting to do his bidding the t he 
should recover. They had seen and heard enough to 
know that it was through their means that the vessel 
now in pursuit had been warned of the chase, and 
there was one thing that they were determined upon, 
and that was that Dick White should send up no 
more signals, whether they had orders from their cap- 
tain or not to prevent it. Both our friends noted the 
sullen looks around them, but they paid no attention 
thereto, showing the utmost indifference to all that 
was passing in their immediate neighborhood. 
Neither gave a thought as to their personal safety, 
although they knew they were surrounded by desper- 
ate men who would not hesitate to wreak their ven- 
geance upon them. ‘There was more at stake behind 
them which occupied all their attention, and the in- 
terest of the chase was augmented by the “Stone- 
wall” getting under weigh and coming gallantly after 
them, showing that she was a fast sailer, and would 
give the blockadee a sharp race before he could over- 
take her, unless be should bring her to by the means 
of his guns, which our two friends expected every 
moment he would do. 

They had not long to wait for the expected opening 
of the contest, for a sheet of flame shot from one of 
the port-holes of the blockader and a huge ball few 
from the grim mouth of the monster Parrot and went 
crashing through the air, dropping into the water a 
hundred yards in advance of the Stonewall. But 
without heeding the message in the least, she kept on 
her way, every moment increasing her speed, and 
cutting the water like an arrow. 

“ Bully for that Hilton of yours!” exclaimed Dick 
White, rubbing his hands together to express his de- 
light that Sam paid no attention to the summons of 
the recreant Unionist, but kept on his way in the 
wake of them, as cool and unconcerned as though 
hundred pound Parrots were things unknown, and 
traitors were not to be found on every hand. 


Hardly had Dick made this observation before an- 
other report rang in their ears, and a huge shell came 
crashing through the air and fell but a short distance 
astern of them. This came in the shape of a compli- 
ment from the gunboat and as an invitation for them 
to stop. 

“ This is getting exciting, Lee, don’t you think so?” 
exclaimed Dick White, as he watched the huge shell 
bury itself in the ocean. 

“Yes, but I hope that Sam Hilton will keep on, 
even if they send the Stonewall to the bottom. Ihad 
rather she would go there than into the hands of the 
Confederates again, as I fear she will if that vessel 
gets possession of her.” 

“ He dare not do that with the gunboat watching 
his every motion; yet I myself do not care to have 
him set foot on the Stonewall. Huave no fears; we 
shall come out of this all right, and teach these block- 
ade-running rascals about this port a lesson that they 
will not soon forget.” 

This was spoken in a low tone as they leaned over 
the side, not intending that it should reach the ears 
of any of those standing around, but it was overheard 
by Captain Rhett, who had regained his feet, and who 
now that his memory had returned, was boiling with 
rage that he did not attempt to repress. 

“ Seize those men,” he shouted, his voice furious 
with passion, ‘‘and hang them at the yard arms. 
They are cursed Yankees in disguise, and have 
brought down their gunboats upon us. Seize them, I 
say, and stretch their necks as soon as possible. My 
blood burns from the effects of the blow that villain 
has given me.” 

A half dozen of the men sprang forward to obey 
the order, but they met the gleaming barrels of a pair 
of revolvers held in either hand of the two determined 
men, and they recoiled back a step or two. 

“Are you all cowards?” shouted Captain Rhett, 
springing forward, but the ominous click of a pistol 
in the hands of Dick White, caused him to fall back 
as suddenly as his men had done. 

“Harm us at your peril, Captain Rhett. We are 
both officers, and Yankees as well, and we are fight- 
ing for the Union of our fathers. We are but two, 
and of course cannot hope for success in resisting you 
and your men; but unless we have your word that 
you will treat us as prisoners of war, we will sell our 
lives as dearly as possible.” 

“Tl promise you the rope’s end and nothing else, 
you cursed Yankees!” shouted the rebel captain, al- 
most insane with fury. “‘ Upon them, my men; never 
let it be said that two Yankees dictated terms to a 
Southern captain and crew.” 

Again some of the men made a motion as if to ad- 
vance, but the click of the pistols, and the determined 
look upon the faces of the two men, caused them to 








fall back again. They read determination in the eyes 
of the two men, and they knew that they would not 
hesitate to put their words into execution. 

“Shoot them down where they stand,” was the 
next order that came from the lips of Captain Rhett. 
But before the men had a chance to make any pre- 
paration to put this order into execution, another 
huge shell came crashing through the air and buried 
itself in the water close to the steamer, sending such 
a shower of spray upon the deck as to completely 
blind, for a moment, the whole party standing there. 


A CASE OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

On 30th December, 1818, a man named Rubert John- 
son was executed in Edinburgh for highway robbery. 
The circumstances which attended his execution were 
striking and painful. A wooden platform on which 
the gibbet stood was erected at the west end of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, and around its south and east side 
@ space was railed in to leave room fur the criminal 
and officers of justice to have free access from the 
Lock-up-house to the place of execution. What ful- 
lows is abridged trom a letter to the magistrates of the 
city by an eye-witness: : 

“About halt-past two they came out, and Johnson 
walked steadily. 1 marked his countenance, but saw 
no change of features. He ascended the scattuld with 
unaltered visage, and merely gave a look to the ap- 
paratus such as aman would give who was deter- 
mined not to shrink. His convulsed effurt to appear 
composed when he submitted his neck to the novse 
was appalling. I turned my back, and was abvut to 
withdraw, when one who stuod next me exclaincd, 
* Good Heaven! his feet are not off the scaffold ;’ and 
it was sv. He stood on the plattorm; a partial com- 
pression of the windpipe, caused by the sudden jerk, 
insufticient to cause death, but sufiicient to produce 
exquisite agony, shook his whole frame, but did not 
appear to have suspended his mental powers, tor 
thrice he bent his legs upwards, evidently on purpose 
to terminate his sutterings. Still he touched the plat- 
form. He made several unsuccessful attempts to as- 
sistin his own strangulation. During all these ef- 
forts, unutterably horrible, carpenters were brought 
to cut away the wood below the table; but for at least 
ten minutes, could make no impression on the ma- 
chinery. He remained convulsed in every fibre, till 
the motion of his limbs attracted the notice and sym- 
pathy ofthe immense crowd, from whom, the moment 
they perceived the protracted torture, a spontaneous 
burst of indignation resounded, and then followed a 
pause, still as death, for a few seconds; but when they 
saw no attempts at relief, a shower of stones, aimed 
at the scaffold, panied a second expression of 
their indignation. A gentleman who had observed 
his ineffectual struggles, sprang forward and relieved 
the feelings of the spectat by cutting the man 
down.” 

“The populace then,” says another writer, “ took 
possession of the scaffold, loosed the rope, and after 
some time succeeded in restoring him to his senses. 
They then tried to bear him off, and had proceeded 
some way down the High Street, when the officers of 
police, who had abandoned their post at the scaffuld, 
proceeded with their bludgeons to assail them, and 
recovered possession of the culprit. A spectacle now 
presented itself equal in horror to anything in Paris 
during the Revolution. The unhappy man, half alive, 
stript of part of his clothes, and his shirt turned up, 
lay on the ground in the middle of the street. At 
last, some of the officers laid hold of him and dragged 
him along the ground for about twenty paces into the 
police office. He remained there for about half-an- 
hour, where he was bled in both arms and in the 
temporal vein by a surgeon, 2nd his half-suspended 
animation restored; but he uttered not a word. 
Meantime, a military force came from the castle. 
The soldiers surrounded the place of execution; he 
was carried again to the scaffold; his clothes thrown 
about him so that he seemed half-naked, and they 
fell down in such a manner as to shock decency. 
While they were adjusting his clothes he was left vi- 
brating, upheld partly by the rope and partly by his 
feet on the table. At last the table was removed, 
when, to the indescribable horror of the spectators, 
he was seen suspended with his face uncovered, and 
one of his hands loose from the cords. Cries were 
heard from every quarter. A chair was brought, and 
the hand disengaged from the noose in whieh it had 
been twisted. The executioner descended, leaving 
the face still uncovered, exhibiting a spectacle too 
shocking to be described. ‘This continued till twenty- 
three minutes past four o'clock, when the street lamps 
were lighted for the night, and the moon and stars 
distinctly visible.” 

















THE POET’S BEDFELLOW. 

In a lately published work by Dr. Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, we find the following anecdote of 
the poet Campbell: From T ismuir we walked by 
the Bield, the old inn, where the Moffatt carriers 
baited or slept; and could not help recalling a story 
worthy of “ Hvmphrey Clinker.” Campbell, the poet, 
in his young days, had walked thus far, and had got 
snug into bed after his tumbler of toddy, when there 
was a knock at the door. “Come in;” and behold, 
with a candle in her hand, stood the pretty maiden 
who had given him his supper, in her short gown and 
petticoat. ‘ Please, sir, could ye tak’ a neeber into 
yer bed?” ‘“ With all my heart,” said the imagina- 
tive, susceptible poet, starting gaily up. ‘‘ Thank ye, 
sir, for the Moffatt carrier's just come in a’ wat, and 
there’s no a single ither place.” Up came the huge 
and reeking man; exit the dainty little woman. 
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OTHELLO AND IAGO, 


Othello was a captain bold, 
Though black as coal by natur 
To Desdemona he was bound— 
A beautiful young crayture, 
With ber he led a happy life, 
For she was no virago, 
Until one day he chanced to me 
The villain named Lago. 
Says he, * Your wife's a perjure 
She is a faithless lassie, O! 
She does not care a darn for you 
She' give your eyes for Cassi 
“ With him she gallivants about 
In all her hours of laysure; 
She stole your pocket-handkerc 
For him to wipe his razor." 
“ My handkerchief! my handker 
Othello then did stammer; 
* My cotton pocket-handkerchie 
My beautiful bandanna! 
* Neither with dagger nor with ¢ 
For that would make a fouls 
But first I'll put the candle ou 
And slay her with a boulster 
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OTHELLO AND IAGO, 
Othello was a captain bold, 
Though black as coal by nature; 
To Desdemona he was bound— 
A beautiful young crayture. 
With her he led a happy life, 
For she was no virago, 
Until one day he chanced to meet 
The villain named Iago. 
Says he, * Your wife's a perjured jade, 
She is a faithless lassie, O! 
She does not care a darn for you, 
She’ give your eyes for Cassio. 
** With him she gallivants about 
In all her hours of laysure; 
She stole your pocket-handkerchief 
For him to wipe his razor."’ 
“My handkerchief! my handkerchief!"" 
Othello then did stammer; 
* My cotton pocket-handkerchief! 
My beautiful bandanna! 
** Neither with dagger nor with dirk, 
For that would make a foul stir; 
But first I'll put the candle out, 
And slay her with a boulster!"* 


A soldier, who was guilty of gross cowardice at the 
battle of the Wilderness, was tried by court martial 
in New York for the offence, and sentenced to be 
shot. He was taken to Broome street barracks, but 
had not been there half an hour when he sent a polite 
note down to the officer below for a pass. Those in 
charge of the office failing to keep a correct account 
of their prisoners, gave the pass, and the result was, 
the fellow walked out, and has not been seen since. 


The receipts from internal revenue from the Ist to 
the 19th of July realized a total of twelve and a quar- 
ter milions of dollars. 

A contemporary says of a party, ‘‘ The excursion 
was a source of pleasure and delight to those who 
enjoyed it.” People often enjoy what delights them. 


A miller had his neighbor arrested under the 
charge of stealing wheat from his mill, but being un- 
able to substantiate the charge by proof, the court 
adjudged that the miller should make an apology to 
the accused. ‘ Well,’’ says he, ‘I have had you ar- 
rested for stealing my wheat—I can’t prove it—and 
am sorry for it.” 

At a gay party in Mount Zion, Ill., recently, a 
beautiful young lady suddenly exclaimed, ‘O, 1 am 
so sick!” and fell dead. A physician, who was pres- 
ent, after an examination, announced that her death 
was caused by tight lacing. 

Whena woman has ceased to be attractive by her 
simple symmetry of form, she may be fascinating by 
her sweet womanliness. 

Poets and novelists, male and female, find Gaudal- 
quivir a convenient rhyme to river; but they should 
see the hallowed stream before they christen it sil- 
very, or in any way commit themselves to color. The 
prevailing hue is that of pea-soup. But there is a 
law of compensation—the odor from the orange-blos- 
soms renders the very air of its banks faint, heavy, 
and sick with perfume. 

The great caricaturists of the latter days of the 
Georges all came to gloomy ends. They, who knew 
so well how to make all the rest of the world laugh, 
were themselves the victims of distress and trouble. 
Rowlandson died in poverty, Hogarth died of a broken 
heart, caused by attacks upon him by Wilkes and 
Churchill, and Gillray, the most genial of humorists, 
committed suicide in a fit of melancholy. 

A startling balloon accident lately happened in 
Ireland. Mr. Coswell’s balloon, after having ascend- 
ed from Belfast with ten people in the car, effected a 
perilous descent, owing to the valve at the top not 
acting properly. Eight of the aeronauts succeeded 
in getting out (some of them severely injured), when 

the balluon again ascended with two gentlemen still 
in the car, and nothing had since been heard of it. 


The Jefferson (Texas) Bulletin says:—‘ John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, used to say that thirty years make 
sal changes in man. 
this remark, we would state the fact that thirty years 
ago a tailor in Greenville, Tennessee, made the first 
coat our eldest brother ever wore, and now that same 
tailor is the president of the United States. Surely, 
tall oaks from little acorns grow!” 

The invention of lamps is ascribed tothe Egyptians. 
The Greeks and Romans had them of various forms 
and excellent workmanship. The common Argand 
lamp is so named from its inventor, a native of Swit- 
zerland, and was brought into use about 1786. 


golden. It is the correct thing to call it “ golden,” 
but the right reading is “red.” The cunning plan 


ery,” as being so closely connected with the vain. 
* T have always been astonished,” said Miss Smith, 
“at the anxiety of young ladies for beaux; but I 


flathers left my school. 


cloud—I wish he’d come down.” 


you try to go to sleep?” — 


As an instance of the truth of 


The ladies in Paris are all trying to make their hair 


by which the color is imparted to the locks isa sci- 
ence which ought to be ranked as the “ carroty’d art- 


never pitied a female more than when Miss Mount- 
Seeing her gazing toward 
the sky, Lasked her what she was looking for. ‘ That 
beau,” said she, ‘‘ which is told of as being set in the 


A mother, trying to get her little daughter of three 
years old to sleep one night, said, ‘* Anna, why don’t 
**T am trying,” she replied. 


uch in Bittle. 


James Gordon Bennett has bought the Museum 
lot for $650,000. 

Ladies are playing at faro quite heavily this sum- 
mer at Saratoga. 

Ten dollars is the largest stake Morrissey allows at 
his “ bank.” 

Everybody but “us” is rusticating this summer. 
Printing paper, from which books and newspapers 
are made, is rising again. 

Coal has taken an upward leap. 

BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for September is a superb 
number. 

We have more than a bushel of complimentary 
notices for the FLAG in our office. 

Incomes fur 1864 were enormous. Hope we shall 
make a “show” for 1865. 

Dogdays are upon us in earnest—mercury among 
the nineties. 

Generai Grant is rusticating. 
tion at the “ Hub.” 

Governor Curtin’s daughter has eloped with and 
married a gay soldier boy. 

It is said the pr fine language is more generally 
understood than any other in Nevada. 

They don’t believe in greenbacks in the interior of 
South Carolina. 

The Charleston, S.C., negroes complain sadly of 
ill usage by the military. 

New Yorkers think a post-office would look well on 
the Barnum’s Museum lot. 

Four million dollars have been subscribed in New 
York for the great Ocean Steamship Line. 

Fifty United States prisoners are to be sent to the 
New Hampshire State prison. 

Sad domestic explosion—an injured wife lately 
burst into tears. 

Barnum estimates the recent newspaper notices of 
his museum as worth $100,000. 

Mrs. Riggs, of Rockport, aged 90, died from falling 
out of bed. 

Fashionable office coats are examples of conciseness 
of style. 

Burglars don’t love portrait painting; they never 
take pictures. 

John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, reports 
an income of $9000 a year. 

The smugglers at Buffalo recently attempted to 
shoot a deputy collector. 

The bonnets without crowns have “gone out” in 
Paris. 

A monument to Mrs. Sigourney is to be erected at 
Hartford. 

England spends six and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars per annum for guano. 

Half a million Northern money has been invested 
in Maryland lands. 

The emperor of Russia has given Jackson Haines 
the skater a splendid diamond ring. 

In five weeks 4,210,329 rations were served to Rich- 
mond families. 





Had a warm recep- 


a million in gold eagles. 

Barnum is advised to get up a zoological garden 
like that of Paris or London. 

Two soldier boys mourned as dead have returned 
alive to comfort their parents in Worcester. 

What to do with the national debt—leave it a loan. 

The gold interest for the new fiscal year will re- 
quire less than sixty-five millions. 

A big buffalo hunt is organizing in Leavenworth— 
one hundred and twenty-five men, each to pay $200. 

Edwin Booth has promised to re-appear at an early 
day in the next theatrical season. 

The young woman who was “driven to distrac- 
tion,’’ now fears that she will have to walk back. 

Letter-boxes are to be placed in the street cars in 
St. Louis. 

Nothing will ever be attempted, if all possible ob- 
jections must first be overcome. 

“ Parents,” said a solemn lecturer, ‘ you may have 
children ; or if not, your daughters may have.” 

The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet and 
Dr. Merrymann. 

The Pacitic Railroad will be completed to Topeka, 
Kansas, by November 1. 

Nearly fifty thousand widows are receiving United 
States pensions. 

The Hon. Richard Bethell, son of the late Lord 
Chancellor of England, is in jail asa bankrupt, on 
the suit of a pawnbroker, who lent him money. 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Randolph, Mr. Joseph Osgood 
to Miss Jeannette Pike. 

By Rev. Mr. Bixby, Captain William H. Smith, of 
Charlestown, to Miss ‘Eliza D. Lothrop. 

By Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. William Watson to Miss Anna 
Donahoe. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Frank Sanford 
to Miss Mary A. Moore. 

At Concord, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Charles Stowell to 
Miss Abbie F. Hubbard. 


At Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. Joshua M. Reed 
to Miss Charlotte Litchfield. 




















The United States mint coined in June nearly half 


Che Pouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Rump Steak Pie. 

Procure two pounds of rump steaks, which cut into 
thinnish slices, and season well with pepper and salt, 
dip each piece into flour, and lay them in a small pie- 
dish, finishing the top in the form of a dome; add a 
wineglassful of water, then have ready half a pound 
of half-puft paste, cut off a small piece, which roll 
into a band, and lay round the edge of the dish, hav- 
ing previously wetted it with a paste-brush, dipped 
in water, then roll out the remainder of the paste to 
about the size of the dish, damp the band of paste 
upon the dish, and lay the other piece over, make a 
hole with a knife at the top, press the edges evenly 
down with your thumbs, trim the pie round with a 
knife, egg over the top with a paste-brush, and orna- 
ment with the trimmings of the paste, according to 
fancy; bake it rather better than an hour in a mod- 
erate oven, and serve either hot or cold. 


Veal and Ham Pie. 

Cut about a pound anda half of veal into thin 
slices, as also a quarter of a pound of cooked ham; 
season the veal rather highly with white pepper and 
salt, with which cover the bottom of the dish, then 
lay over a few slices of ham, then the remainder of 
the veal, tinishing with the remainder of the ham, add 
a wineglassful of water, and cover and bake as direct- 
ed for beefsteak pie; a bay will be an improvement. 





Loin of Mutton. 

Take off the skin, separate the joints with a chop- 
per; if alarge size, cut the chine-bone with a saw, 
so as to allow it to be carved in smaller pieces, run a 
lark-spit from one extremity to the other, and affix 
it toa larger spit, and roast it like the haunch. A 
loin weighing six pounds will take one hour to roast. 


Che Florist. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Atragene. 

This genius is nearly allied to clematis. The spe- 
cies are half shrubby climbers, much admired for the 
beauty of their flowers, and very suitable for training 
against wall, or trellis-work, or tor covering bowers. 
Tuey all grow freely in any common garden soil, and 
they are readily increased by layers, or by cuttings of 
the growing wood planted in sand under a hand- 
glass. They also frequently ripen seeds which ought 
to be sown immediately, in which case they will come 
up the following spring; otherwise, if kept some 
months before sowing, they will probably lie in the 
ground a year. All the species are beautiful, but 4. 
austriaca, with blue flowers, and A. sibirica, with 
white flowers, are the most ornamental. 








Azalea. 

Beautiful flowering plants, natives of North Amer- 
ica, Turkey and China. The American kinds are 
quite hardy, but the Chinese kinds require the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse. All the species should be 
grown in peat earth, heath mould, or very sandy 
loam; and provided the ground they grow in is well 
drained, and they are never allowed to become too 
dry, they will thrive in almost any situation, though 
they prefer the shade. They may be transplanted at 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril, 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tu law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenly-sive cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. LL. RoBinson. 

THE ‘Ovi TLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. Ly 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: s big Living Mystery 
of the Adironuack. By ™ . F. GE 

THE BLACK MENDOCANT: a The ‘Sdymertous 
Proteetor. By Jonn B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege, A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AvusTIN C, BURDICK. 

SIR RASME ous SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of Ol 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
wooudsman, By LictUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A ‘Tale ot the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ovean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: *, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MUk 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The veiw Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus Cobb, JR. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HENky P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sueemestmns of the Revolu- 
lion. By BEN: PERLEY lo 

WHITE HAND: or, The. Ttehen Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB JR. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

ey BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
R. J. H. ROBINSON. 


The Bipeterton of 
England. By Mrs. 


aR UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of Lina Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GEoRGE L. AIK 


THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Lonisisna. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darivs Coss. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 

No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


047" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








almost any age, or season, even when in flower, pro- 
vided a ball of earth be kept round their roots; and 
as they hybridize freely, and ripen seed abundantly, 
innumerable varieties may be raised. 





Arundo. 

A, Donazx is a splendid hamboo-looking reed, rather 
tender in severe winters; but which, if the season be 
favorable, will grow in rich soil, kept moist, to the 
height of ten or twelve feet in one year; producing a 
fine oriental appearance when standiug singly on a 
lawn, or near water. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—tThree Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
te The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Jacob Bacon, 77; Mrs. Nancy Weath- 
erbee, 62; Mr. Aibert M. Jones, 24; Mr. George Hill, Jr., 
32; Mr. thomas H. Cains 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Wilde, 56. 

At Chelsea, Mr. ‘Gerard Callow, 75. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Noah P. Williams, 86. 

At Dorchester, Mr. William Jacobs, 78. 


At West Cambridge, Mrs Mary W. Fowle, 31. 








help it; ums comes unbuttoned.” 





At Cliftondale (Saugus), Mr. Charles Sweetser, 72. 


At Orleans, Rev. Rufus Gerrish, 
At Stratham, N. H., Mr. Seecaek Placks. 1B. 


“But you haven’t shut your eyes.”—‘ Well,” can’t | At Georgetown, Mr. George A. Dearborn, 31. 


' reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 

| number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
| is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 

| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 

| prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
| to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

| TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
| ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

| ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attrective work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles; 


No. 1.—-THE GOLDEN eae: ry The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By SyLVANts Coss 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: he “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanus Coss, Jk. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION er Th 
nial his League. By SyLvanus Coe x. wiveed 

No. 5.—THE SILVER ye = The i 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. » DEN i ene 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or. The Si f th 
Mystic Tie. By Mavor Ben: PERLEY Fooas ° 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: one "Re o Com 9 
the Cabin and the Wiluerness. rm 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE, A Story st Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MUkKA 

No. 9.-THE WOOD W 9 H: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, "The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR. 

he. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 

nd White Men of Virginia. by JAMES F. Firre. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ken: 
POORE. 

Ne. $4. EE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 

. GOODWIN 

a 15, S177-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING'STALISMAN: or, The » Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvus Coss, 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, the. False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20,—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or. Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fit 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizut. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid. 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isners, 


The 
Per.er 


By Mrs. 





| Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


eee 
BY PHILANDER. 
eee 


Art tired, my love? Come, then, and we will rest 
On rustic seat bencath this ancient tree: 

Here in the solemn starlight, unoppressed 
By peering moonbeams seeking thee and me. 


How sweet the breath of roses, near the spring 
That seems to gurgle louder than by day ; 

How sweet the zephyrs, that on gentle wing 
Waft us the fragrance of the new-mown hay. 


Dost know, my love, that sometimes in my dreams 
I walk in bowers of superior bliss, 

Thou with me, and though paradise, it seems 
Exceeding much like earthly scenes like this? 


With tireless feet wide o'er the immortal hills 
We wander hand in hand through leafy bowers, 

We catch entranced the song of heavenly rills, 
We breathe the odor of celestial flowers. 


But when I wake, ‘tis only Luna's light 
That throws the shadow of my window bars; 
I look abroad upon an earthly night: 
Above—this very sky, these very stars. 


Yet much the passing vision cheers my soul 
With the calm hope that it shall one day be; 
For when the eternal ages onward roll, 
1 know, my love, that I shall walk with thee. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings at the Seaside....Ho. 1. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


(NoTe.—These sketches will each be complete in one 
number, and are calculated for both old and young. 
They will take the place of OUR YounG Fouks' CLus 
for a few weeks.—Ebs.; 


THE SUMMER-HOUSE IN LONSDALE. 

WE were boarding at a place called Lonsdale, on 
the New England coast. The party consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Professor Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs. Captain 
Ainsley, and Doctor Abbe. 

Our boarding-house was an old mansion in the 
country. The great, moss-grown trees, the massive 
woodbine, the well-sweep, the old stone walls, and 
the general appearance of everything about the place, 
reminded one of the early days of New England. 

In the garden, below the house, was a large rustic 
summer-house, where we used to spend the early 
part of the evening in light conversation. Mollie 
Baker was a servant of Mrs. Grosvenor, and Sopronia 
Spooner was a domestic in the boarding-house. Each 
was ignorant and talkative. They became quite in- 
timate, and used to loiter about the summer-house 
during our evening chat. 

“ Mollie,” said Sopronia, one evening, as they were 
sitting outside of the summer-house, ‘‘ Mollie, did 
you ever see anything supernatural?” 

“No,” said Mollie, ‘but ’tisn’t because I haven’t 
always kept a good look-out.” 

The whole party laughed. 

“I propose,” said Mrs. Grosvenor to the party, 
“that we pass a few evenings in telling ghost stories. 
Captain Ainsley, in your extensive travels by sea and 
land, you must have heard some marvellous stories— 
perhaps some mysterious things have fallen under 
your own observation; and, Doctor Abbe, in your 
long practice, you must have heard of, and perhaps 
seen, things more or less mysterious.” 

“ Professor,” said Doctor Abbe, good-humoredly, 
“how do you define a ghost?” 

* Phantasma est sentiendiactus,” said the professor. 
“A phantom is an act of thinking. I believe there 
are more things in the world than we can account 
fur or explain, but no beings out of the ordinary 
course of nature.” 

“If a spectre,” said Doctor Abbe, ‘is, as you say, 
an actus sentiendi—an act of thinking—an intense 
idea, how does it happen that people see them when 
they least expect it, and receive warnings from them 
of events of which they—the persons—possess no 
knowledge, but which time proves to be real?” 

“I deny that such sights are everseen. People imag- 

ine anything. I once knew an old lady who thought 
she was a whale, and was afraid she should stave in 
pieces the ship in which her son had gone to sea. I 
knew another old lady, who declared she was a teapot, 
demonstrating it by crooking one arm at the side, and 
thrusting the other forward, saying one was the han- 
dle, and the other the spout. Keats is said to have im- 
agined that he felt the daisies growing over his grave, 
and Cowper, one of the most pious and exemplary nen 
of his time, believed himself destined to be eternally 
lost. You will remember the last melancholy stanzas 
of the Castaway. Even Pascal, the learned Pascal, 
believed a gulf to be yawning at hisside, and, for fear 
he should fall into it, was tied into a chair, and this, 
too, during one of his most profound and successful 
researches. A criminal in Paris, at the instance of a 
French physician, who wished to test the power of 
the imagination, was condemned to sleep ina bed 
where one had died of the plague. He was placed in 
a clean bed, free from any contact with the disorder, 
but immediately showed symptoms of the -plague, 
and died. A man in Paris believed that he had been 
beheaded, and that his head, with those of others, 
had been restored, and in the scramble fur this very 
essential appendage, he had got the wrong one!” 

‘I can beat that story,” said Doctor Abbe, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Doctor Farrady, of Manchester, England, had 


a patient who thought he had swallowed the devil. 
You say, professor,” continued the doctor, “that you 
do not believe in preternatural warnings. How will 
you account for the following authentic occurrence, 
related in Moore’s Life of Lord Byron? A sea-cap- 
tain, an acquaintance of Lord Byron, was asleep in 
his berth, when he was suddenly awakened by the 
pressure of something heavy, and opening his eyes, 
saw the figure of his brother, who was at that time 
in the East Indies, lying across his bed. He laid his 
hand on the figure, and found it dripping wet. He 
called out in alarm, and the figure vanished. A few 
months afterwards, he learned that his brother was 
drowned that very night in the Indian Seas.” 

“It was probably a dream, caused by a species of 
magnetic attraction, imperfectly understood.” 

“Very imperfectly,” remarked Doctor Abbe. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Professor Grosvenor, “I 
believe in ghosts. 


“* All ages witness that beside the couch 
Of the fell homicide, oft stalks the ghost 
Of him he slew, or shows his shadowy wound.'"" 


“All ages witness that the guilty conscience is hor- 
ror-haunted,” replied her husband. “ Fouquier con- 
fessed that his midnight walks were haunted by the 
ghosts of the slain, and Fouche was haunted by ap- 
paritions of those he had murdered.” 

“ We read,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, “ that 


“*In the most high and palmy days of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 
The graves stood tenantless. and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.’ "* 


“That’s a beautiful picture!” said the professor. 
“ That story is a good ways off, and somewhat behind 
the times, and has evidently lost nothing by going. 
If the event really happened, it was a special act of 
Providence, and not an ordinary ghost-seeing.” 

“People sometimes see their own apparitions,” 
said Mrs. Grosvenor. ‘Sir Richard Napier saw him- 
self lying stark and stiff upon his bed, and died soon 
after the appearance of the vision.” 

“ People only relate those dreams and visions that 
actually come to pass,’’ said the professor. ‘ Visions 
and dreams that do not come to pass, are dismissed 
with a contemptuous ‘ pugh.’ Did you ever reflect, 
wife, that the latter kind are ina large majority? 
You have seen your own apparition—whatever that 
may be—several times, and have had some startling 
presentiments in dreams. Nothing followed. Some- 
times a relative will die, or meet with some accident, 
after you have had a bad dream. That dream will at 
once become a marvel.” 

“ You aren’t going to poke fun at me for nothing,” 
replied Mrs. Grosvenor, with spirit. ‘ Now,” said 
she to the party, “ I’m going to tell you a little story 
about the professor. One of the students at the uni- 
versity, who had overtaxed his mind with study, 
imagined that he saw a skeleton standing at the foot 
of his bed. He was a relative of ours, and we were 
sent fur. I went as fur as the door, but became ner- 
vous, and waited for the professor to examine the 
toom. He bobbed in as unconcerned as though he 
had been sent for to whisk out a fly. 

“* «Where is it?’ said he to the student. 

“* Right there,’ said the student, pointing with his 
index finger at the foot of the bed. 

“The professor placed himself right where the 
spectre stood. The plastering was off on both sides of 
the partition, at that particular place, and the bare 
laths had probably suggested to the feverish brain of 
the student the idea of a skeleton. 

“**Do you see it now?’ asked the professor. 

“*No,’ said the student. 

‘I felt more composed, and ventured to look 
through the laths-on the other side of the partition, 
not knowing exactly where the professor was 
standing. 

*** Do you see it now?’ asked the professor, just as 
I was about to peek into the room. 

“* Yes, yes!’ ejaculated the student in a high tone 
of voice; ‘there it is, wagging its jaws just above 
your head!’ 

“The professor turned. He caught a glimpse of 
me, and thought I was the ghost. I saw him bob 
round, and thought that he was the ghost. 1 uttered 
a terrific scream, and the way I went down stairs and 
out of the building, wasn’t slow, and the way the 
professor followed, wasn’t slower. He always said he 
was running to see what was the matter with me, 
but he took two men with him when he went back.” 

“T wont spoil my wife’s story by offering any ex- 
planation,” said the professor, laughing as heartily 
as the rest of the party. 

“Now,” said Doctor Abbe, “I will tell you a story. 
Sopronia and Mollie,” he said to the two domestics, 
who had been listening to the above conversation 
with enlarged optics and open mouths, just outside 
the summer-house, “ you had better come in and join 
the party; we shall want a story from you, by-and- 
by.” 

Sopronia and Mollie seemed most grateful for the 
doctor’s kind invitation, and came and seated them- 
selves as near as possible to the speaker. 

“Ahem!” said the doctor. “Ahem! In 1846, I 
travelled in Europe. I went to the continent in au- 
tumn, visited France, and spent a fortnight in Paris. 
While there, I visited several medica] societies, among 
them, one distinguished for its remarkable investiga- 
tions and curious experiments. I formed the ac- 
quaintance of several French physicians connected 
with the institution, and was invited by them to be 
present on a certain afternoon at one of their sittings, 
to witness some experiments in animal magnetism. 
The experiments were interesting. Among other 
things, a young man read correctly with blind-folded 





eyes, from a book with which he was quite untamiliar. 
After the experiments were over, one of the physi- 
cians, M. de Gognelat, invited me to visit the dissect- 
ing-room, where I went in company with him and a 
student named Menon. It was a low room in the 
basement, having a disagreeable odor, owing to the 
careless use of certain chemicals by the students. It 
was growing dark; I could see the reddish gleam of 
the setting sun on the dark waters of the Seine, as I 
passed the magnificent front windows, ere I descend- 
ed into the room. The candles were lighted, but 
burned dim. I confess a superstitious chill crept over 
me as I surveyed the apartment, I seated myself 
with my friends. I was tired of talking of things re- 
lating to my profession, and I reverted to those stormy 
scenes, ever fresh in the mind of the stranger in 
Paris, as he meets their relicts on every hand—the 
revolutionary tragedies of 1793-94. We talked of the 
Bastile, of the Conciergerie, of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The smoking tapers at last reminded us 
it was getting late. As we rose to go out, there was 
a heavy, measured tramping on the stairs, and sev- 
eral men entered the room, bearing a coffin, which 
they deposited on a long stone table. 

“**Monsieur Bouille ordered that body to be left 
here for dissection,’ said one of the men to M. de 
Gognelat. * He would like to have one of the students 
visit it at least twice during the night.’ 

“The men left. I tovk a taper, and looked at the 
body. It wasa young man—evidertly a sans-culotte. 
There was a haggard, sorrowful expression in his 
countenance—an expression which, lingering amid 
traces of physical beauty, made me pity him for an 
indefinite something—for some unseen misfortune, 
which I knew had robbed life of its joys. M. de 
Gognelat raised an eyelid; that eye had been beauti- 
ful, amiable, loving—but there still lingered in it 
something like a hidden light, something mysterious, 
vague, lifelike. That mysterious appearance, so life- 
like, and yet so deathly, fastened itself upon my mind. 
I fancy I can see it now. 

“Menon agreed to remain in the dissecting-room 
during the night, and went to the hall for his books. 
M. de Gognelat and myself left. 

“Tt was night in Paris, but the streets surged with 
the noisy multitude. The lights flashed out from the 
gilded saloons. Here and there I caught the notes of 
rippling music. It sounded gaily to the revellers; to 
me it sounded like merriment in the vast sepulchres 
of the generations of the dead. 

As I passed along the old historic streets, the scenes 
of the past crowded upon my imagination. Here, on 
St. Bartholomew’s eve, the streets ran with blood. 
Here the maddened multitude poured forward to 
storm the Bastile and the Tuileries. Here rolled the 
gay equipages of the old regime; here were the fre- 
quent walks of the gayest and most heartless men 
that ever glittered in the court of kings. I fancied I 
could hear the ‘Vive le roi’ of olden days, the ‘Ca 
irce’ of the red republicans, and, like the rush of wa- 
ters, the ‘Allons, enfrans de la patrie,’ that majestic 
hymn of the Marseillais. I was nervous, excited. 1 
reached my boarding-house, entered my room, and, 
without undressing, threw myself upon the bed. 1 
immediately went to sleep. 

“I dreamed. In my dream there appeared to me 
aneye. It was unmistakably the eye of the man in 
the dissecting-room. I should have known it among 
athousand. It receded into the dark. I rose, and 
followed it. It led me down the steps, into the street, 
and on, on, to the Academy of Medicine I had left. 
It led me back to the old dissecting-room. It led me 
—the eye—to the coffin, and then it sank into the 
head, and behind the closing lashes of the dead. On 
the forehead of the dead was a slight perspiration, on 
the cheeks and lips a faint redness. I walked excit- 
edly to another part of the room. By his midnight 
lamp sat Menon in his chair, asleep. 

* *Menon! exclaimed I. 

** He roused up, looked pale and frightened. 

*** Menon,’ said I, pointing to the coffin, ‘Menon, 
that man is alive!’ 

“T could remember no more. Morning came. I 
felt exhausted—like one who has had the nightmare. 
My head was hot, my brain burned. I tried to shut 
out the memory of the dissecting-room and my dream, 
but could not. ' 

“T at last fell into a healthy slumber, and awoke 
refreshed. I lay thinking; there was a tap at my 
door. I inquired who knocked, and what was wanted. 


*“¢Tam Menon, the student. I beg that you will 
grant me an interview.’ 

1 opened the door. He looked excited, and seem- 
ed embarrassed. Something fearful seemed resting 
on his mind. 

*** Have you had a good night?’ he asked. 

**Not exactly,’ said I, ‘I have had a fearful 
dream.’ 

“T related it. It increased his agitation. 

**Are you sure that you have been here during the 
whole or the night?’ he asked. 

* Perfectly,’ said I. 

“« But youare dressed, and your clothes are dis- 
ordered.’ 

“<*T went to bed without undressing,’ said I. 

*** But you certainly were in the dissecting-room in 
the middle of the night.’ 

*“*T was not. Do you not fasten the dvors of the 
academy? How could I be there?’ 

*““*That isa mystery. But you were there. You 
said, ‘‘ Menon, Menon—that man is living !”’ 

‘© * Were not your doors locked ?’ 

*** They were.’ 

«Ts that man dead?’ 

***No; he got out of his coffin—’” 








At this point of Doctor Abbe’s narration, Sopronia | 


Spooner uttered a horrifying scream, which, from the 
excited state of their minds, electrified all present— 
even the good doctor himsclf. 

“If that there man says another word, I shall go 
stark mad!” said Sopronia. 

“You had better go into the house,” said Mollie. 

“Goin! I wouldn’t go across that garden alone, 
if ’twould make me gueen of the whole world. I 
never heard such a story as that in all my born days. 
I’m going to sleep on the back side of the old folks’ 
bed to-night, and have the dog in the room besides!” 

“Suppose he should howl?” said the professor. 

“O professor—how can you be so onfeelin’?” 

“Doctor,” said Mollie, “ was that story true?” 

“Humph!” said the doctor. “ ‘That was a story.” 

“Do you really believe,” resumed Mollie, “that 
there are any such awful things as you have been 
talking about? Why, I wouldn’t see one for the 
world—them gobhobblins!”” 

“I'll give you my opinion, Mollie. If you keep 
your conscience clean, and say your prayers, you will 
never see anything to be afraid of.” 

“La,” said Sopronia, recovering, “’tis nobody but 
rascals that see such sights as them !” 

The whole party joined the doctor ina hearty laugh, 
and the exclamation, ‘‘ Good!” 

It was agreed to resume the subject on the follow- 
ing evening. Captain Ainsley promised a story, and 
Mollie said “ Perhaps she’d tella kind of a funny one.” 














Humors of ‘the Day. 


POMPEY ON MILITARY NECESSITY. 

“Why, Pompey is dat you dressed up in sojer close 
so smart?” 

“Yes, Pete; I’se enlisted.” 

“Well, den, Pomp, I wants to ax you jes one ting 
afo you go. Wut’s dis I heah ’bout military necessi- 
ty? Wut’s it mean?” 

“Tl splain it to you rite off. Gim’e yer knife fust.” 

“Dar it is.” 

“ Berry well. Now, am you a loyal man, Pete?” 

“ T speck I is.” 

“Lucky for you. Now, law am one ting, and mili- 
tary necessity is anoder. I’se a sojer. War times 
now wid me. I got yer knife kase ’twas a military 
necessity. I want it. De law can’t touch me fur 
taking it. You touch me, and you are opposed to 
military necessity, and go to Fort Laughyet.” 

** Why, dat’s my knife!” 

‘No, it am confisticated by military necessity. In 
time ob war, de army and de gubberment takes all 
dey want—property, slabes, and all tings, bekase dey 
want it to help to carry on de war. In peace dere is 
no such military necessity, and dey couldn’t do it; 
but now, if dey am opposed, dose who oppose am 
rebels, bekase dey oppose de interest ob de whole 
kentry. I amin dat interest, being a sojer. I keep 
your knife for a military necessity; you object, and 
you’re a seceshunist at once. So be keerful. Wut 
say?” 

“Tsay, take de knife—and be dam! I don’t want 
to go to Fort Laughyet.” 

“Den you sufliciently understand *bout military 
necessity?” 

“T does now, dat’s a fac.” 

“ Well, dar! ollus tought you was loyal! So good- 
by, Pete; de gineral wants to see me.”’ 

“Good-by, Pomp; but when de war is ober, bring 
back my knife!” 





IN A FOG. 


A few years ago, there lived in the town of —, a 
son of Judge B., whom we will call Joe, who fre- 
quently imbibed more than he could comfortably car- 
ry. There also resided in the neighborhood a painter 
named W., who kept a saloon. Now W. was a great 
practical joker. On one occasion, Jue came into W.’s 
saloon, and rather early in the morning got very much 
intoxicated, and finally fell asleep in his chair. Joe 
was very near-sighted, dnd always wore specs. After 
he had slept some time, W. took off his specs, blacked 
the glasses, put them back again, lighted the iamps, 
and then awoke Joe, telling him that it was about 
twelve o’clock at night, and be wanted to shut up. 
Joe stared, and remarked that he had slept some 
time. 

W. then said: 

“Joe, it is very dark, and if you will bring it back 
again, 1 will lend you a lantern.” 

W. lighted a lantern, gave it to Joe, and helped 
him up stairs. Joe went off towards home (up the 
main business street), in the middle of the day, with 
his lantern, everybody looking at him, and wonder- 
ing what was the matter. 





“So I understand, Mr. Tooke, you have all the 
blackguards of London with you,” said O'Brien to 
him on the hustings at Westminster. “ ! am happy 
to hear it, sir, on the authority of one of the greatest 
of them,” said Tooke. 

‘“*What a fine head your boy has!” said an ad- 
miring friend. ‘ Yes,” said the fond father, “he’s a 
chip of the old block—aint you, my boy?” “ Yes, 
father; teacher said yesterlay that I was a young 
blockhead.” 

An elderly lady is apt to think that, of all the spots 
she has known in her life, that where she met her 
first lover is the greenest that ever enhanced mem- 
ory’s waist. 

“Can you reail smoke, ma?” ‘“* What do you mean?” 
“Why, I’ve heard men talk about a volume of smoke, 
and I thought you could read any volume.” 
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